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TWIXT CUP AND LIP. 



CHAPTER I. 

" So sweet a face, such angel grace 
In all that land had never been/' 

Some years ago Saltleigh was one of the 
most secluded little fishing villages in the 
West of England, no railway approached 
within thirty or forty miles, it lay quite off 
the coach-road, a stranger was an almost 
unknown phenomenon, and the inhabitants 
lived out their uneventful lives in one con- 
tracted sphere, " the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot." 

VOL. I. I 
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The rector who served the little dilapi- 
dated church half-way up the cliff, was a very 
old man, partly blind and very deaf. He 
had neither wife nor child, and his old house- 
keeper, who was almost as decrepid as him- 
self, was the sole other occupant of the 
rectory. 

This same rectory, a small inn, with a 
landlord of smuggling reputation, and a little 
stone house perched on the edge of the 
West Cliff, were the only habitations in the 
parish above the size of a fisherman's cot- 
tage. 

The part of Devon in which Saltleigh is 
situated was, at the time of which I write, 
even wilder and less known than it has since 
become, and for many miles around the vil- 
lage, bare uncultivated hills stretched them- 
selves far inland, while the inhabitants of the 
district were almost all either fishermen, 
shepherds, or smugglers. But few farmers 
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had as yet been found adventurous enough 
to try to till the ground and induce crops to 
grow where for so long heather and bracken 
had held undisputed possession. 

It is not, however, in the joys and sorrows 
of these " simple rustics" that I a*m going to 
try to interest my readers, for in fact I should 
never have introduced them to Saltleigh at 
all had it not happened that at one period 
the heroine of this story lived with her mother 
in the cottage on the cliff of which I have 
already spoken. 

Let us, then, turning our backs on the 
village which nestles down in a hollow by 
the sea, follow a certain traveller who left the 
Blue Anchor (such was the sign of the inn) 
one gusty December evening twenty years 
ago. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man, and took little notice of the blustering 
wind, which blowing right in his teeth, dashed 

I — 2 
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the driving sleet against his face, but man- 
fully breasting the storm, trudged up the 
stony road leading to the top of the cliff. 
After passing the church this road came to 
an end, but our traveller evidently was fami- 
liar with the way, for he struck without hesi- 
tation into a sheep-path, which meandered 
over the turf for a couple of hundred 
yards, and then making a sudden turn 
round a grassy mound, ended at the door 
of a one-storied cottage, built of rough 
stone. 

The situation of this little house was de- 
cidedly exposed, standing as it did close to 
the edge of the cliff, without any protection 
from the bitter wintry blasts that swept over 
the ocean for many month? of the year. 
This disadvantage was in some measure coun- 
terbalanced by the grand view of rocky coast 
and open sea that such a position enabled its 
windows to command, and behind towards 
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the land a little garden had even been made, 
in which some hardy shrubs and flowers were 

* 

carefully persuaded to grow. 

The traveller, whose name it may be con- 
venfent to state, was Launcelot Darrell, made 
at once for the door of the cottage, and, 
sheltering himself a little in the porch, rapped 
pretty sharply with his stick. A noise was 
soon heard within, and a servant-girl ap- 
peared. She started violently on perceiving 
a tall stranger on the threshold, and seemed 
about to shut the door again in his face ; but 
he, observing her intention, pulled off his hat, 
and stepping forward into the light in the 
passage, said, 

"Why, Annie, have you forgotten me 
already ?" 

"Law! it's Mr. Darrell," cried the girl 
*' So you have come back to Saltleigh again, 
sir," she continued, curtseying as she held 
the door open for him; "and Tm sure 
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you're welcome. TU tell Miss Fancy this 



minute." 



As she finished speaking a door on the 
left-hand side of the passage in which they 
were standing opened, and a fair young girl 

stood in the doorway ; a bright blush suffused 

« 

her face as she recognised the unexpected 
visitor. Darrell went quickly up to her, and 
took her by the hand, 

" Well, Fancy, you see I have come," were 
the first words he spoke. 

They seemed to have some particular 
meaning for her whom he addressed, for she 
turned quickly away, and preceding him into 
the sitting-room, said with an evident attempt 
to speak naturally, 

" Mother, here is Mr. Darrell ; he has 
come back to see us all again," and then 
leaning her elbow on the mantelpiece, gazed 
intently into the fire. 

Launcelot Darrell crossed the room quickly 
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to where, in the warmest corner by the fire, 
lay a thin worn woman languidly reclining 
on a sofa. She seemed pleased to see him, 
and while he exchanged greetings with her, 
Fancy Greyburne had time to recover her 
self-possession, and remember her duties as a 
hostess. 

" Now go and take off that wet coat/' she 
cried, as he turned towards her again, "or 
you will give us all violent colds, and then 
tell me what you will have to eat — dinner, 
supper, what ? When and where did you 
last take anything to sustain exhausted 
nature ?" 

Launcelot looked a little discomposed at 
her light manner of treating what it appeared 
he regarded as rather a solemn situation, but 
she smiled all the more mischievously as she 
met his eye, so he only said, 

" Nothing, nothing, thank you. I dined 
just now at the Blue Anchor," and obediently 
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went out into the passage to take off his 
coat. 

Fancy followed him. 

" Mother and I have only just sent away 
our tea, so I will at any rate fetch you a cup 
of that," she said. " I will not persuade you 
to eat, as from what I remember of your 
accounts last summer the dinners at the Blue 
Anchor^ make up in quantity whatever they 
lack in quality." 

Darrell's eyes followed her slim figure as 
she flitted away, with a gaze half-pleased, half- 
provoked, then returning to the sitting-room 
he began to talk tp the invalid there, asking 
after her health, and answering her questions 
about his journey i^i correct form, though at 
the same time his thoughts were evidently 
pre-occupied, and his eyes wandered con- 
stantly towards the door. 

When Fancy re-entered with the tea, he 
seemed again anxious to revive some subject 
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that had evidently been discussed between 
them. As she handed him his cup he glanced, 
towards Mrs. Greyburne, and observing that 
she had closed her eyes and did not appear 
to notice what was going on around her, he 
ventured to repeat in a low voice his former 
observation, 

" Well, I have come.'' 

Fancy was not now taken by surprise, so 
she first seated herself on a footstool beside 
the fire, which was her favourite place in 
winter, and then glancing meaningly towards 
her mother, put her finger on her lip, and 
looked up in Launcelot's face. As their eyes 
met the blood mounted to his forehead, and 
repressing with difficulty an exclamation of 
impatience, he got up and began to walk 
about the little room with a puzzled impatient 
expression on his honest sunburnt face. 
Fancy let him alone for a few moments, then 
she said, 
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" Come, don't prowl about like a bear in a 
cage, you make quite a draught ; come and sit 
down comfortably by the fire and tell ' us all 
about the outside world and what adventures 
you have met with since you left . Saltleigh 
last August." 

She gave a look as if deprecating his dis- 
pleasure as she finished speaking, and point- 
ing with one little hand to a chair beside her 
footstool, seemed to beg him to be patient^ 
and leave all disturbing topics alone for the 
present He hesitated a moment, then seat-^ 
ing himself on the chair she indicated, he 
answered — 

" I haven't met with any adventures at all,, 
unless you call joining my regiment at the 
Curragh one. I went there very soon after 
you saw me in the summer, and now I have 
come back on leave — ^and, upon my word, I 
think that's all." 

" Upon my word I think you must be like 
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No Eyes, in that children's story of * Eyes 
and No Eyes/ I am sure I would have had 
more to tell if I had been all across England^ 
and across the Channel, and stayed in Ireland 
some time, and then come all the way back 
again." 

" Oh ! I dare say you would, but then you 
talk a good lot always. I mean — that is — '' 

" Don't apologise, please," said Fancy, 
laughing ; " I see what you mean to insinuate. 
You think, perhaps, that in place of 'Eyes 
and No Eyes,' I should say * Tongue and No 
Tongue.' Well, ' silence is golden,' but then 
it is dull, and I have plenty and plenty of it 
when mother is ill, and Annie busy, so that 
I have to talk to old Boatswain to keep my 
tongue exercised sometimes." 

" Boatswain, ah, yes ! and how is that jolly 
old dog ?" 

" Very well. I wonder he has not been in ta 
say * How do you do ?' to you. He must have 
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been very soundly asleep when you knocked. 
We have been for a very long wet walk 
together, and he got so dirty that he was 
banished to the kitchen when he came in." 

" I should not have thought this was a fit 
sort of day for you to venture out. I never 
felt anything more detestable than this mix- 
ture of rain and snow, which the wind drives 
into one's eyes and down one's neck, and, in 
short, wherever one would rather it didn't 
go." 

" Ah ! you have only known me in summer, 
or you would not talk so. I never mind 
what sort of weather it is ; in fact, when I am 
in some sort of humours I rather prefer a 
good nasty wind to battle with, and some 
hail or snow makes a variety now and then." 

** How painfully energetic you seem to be." 

" And then," she went on without noticing 
his remark, " the sea is so splendid in a good 
storm ; Boatswain and I go down to the shore 
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and watch the great waves coming dashing 
in, throwing themselves upon the rocks and 
sending up sheets of foam \ and crying and 
calling, and Bo' gets so excited, and so do I, 
and we run and shout to each other. But 
how silly I am to talk like this ; you are 
laughing at me. I forget that you have lived 
always with people, and can't understand what 
Bo' and I feel a bit." 

" I beg your pardon ; I am not laughing at 
what you feel at all." 

'* Why did you laugh then ?" 

** At you altogether, you are such a child 
at heart, and yet give yourself quit6 grown-up 
airs when it suits you. As for your love for 
storms and all the wild scenery about you 
here, I think it quite natural, and I should 
not care about you so much if you were 
insensible to it." 

" Well, for the last eight years I have had • 
no other companions. Sometimes I can 
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hardly believe that the little petted, dressed- 
up child that used to be so brought forward 
in our salon at Rome, or Munich, or wher- 
ever we happened to be for a time, was 
really the same Fancy Greyburne as this," 
and she tapped her own chin as she spoke. 

" Did you not find it very dull when first 
you came here ?" asked Launcelot. 

" Not at all. I never had many children 
for playmates, and as for the grown people — 
the villagers here and Boatswain, when he 
was a pup, and the sea and rocks, made up to 
me for all I lost in them; all, except of course 
poor papa." 

Fancy lowered her voice to a whisper as 
she spoke the last words, and looked towards 
her mother to see whether she was listening. 
After a little more desultory conversation, 
Launcelot rose to take leave. Fancy went 
with him to the front door. 

"Since you would not let me speak to- 
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night," he said, "when shall I see you to- 
morrow ? Oh, Fancy ! don't keep me any 
longer in suspense/' 

"So you have not changed in all these 
long months," said Fancy, "you are quite 
sure ?" 

" Quite, Fancy." 

" Well, come up here to-morrow at about 
ten. I will go for a walk with you after I 
liave taken mother her breakfast, and before 
I go to help her to dress." 

^* Very well ; good-night. I suppose," he 
went on, still lingering, " I must be content 
for to-night" 

" Yes, oh yes ! quite content," replied 
Fancy abstractedly, looking out through the 
open door at the moon which became visible 
from time to time as the ragged clouds were 
blown across the sky. She did not seem to 
notice the earnestness of her companion's 
manner, and stood quite unmoved gazing 
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dreamily out. He waited a moment, then 
wishing another hasty good-night, he turned 
quickly away and set off down the hill; mur- 
muring to himself as he went : 

" I must not expect too much. She is 
quite a child still, in many ways." 



CHAPTER II. 

'' The first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full 
as fantastical" 

Launcelot Darrell was the second son of 
a Hampshire squire; he inherited from his 
mother about seven or eight hundred a year, 
and chose the army as a profession suited to 
his tastes and capacities. It was in the 
course of a walking tour through Devon and 
Cornwall, undertaken while waiting for his 
commission the previous summer, that he had 
for the first time visited Saltleigh. 

He arrived there rather late on Saturday 
evening, and soon coming to the conclusion 

VOL. I. 2 
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that it was a lonely sort of place, and as the 
Blue Anchor was far from being "replete 
with every comfort," he made up his mind to 
proceed on his way the following afternoon. 
Had he fulfilled his intention this story would 
probably never have been written, but he 
took a stroll on Sunday morning which in- 
duced him to change his mind. Following 
the ding dong of the little church bell, he 
arrived at the churchyard gate, and there, as 
fate would have it, was Fancy Greybume. 
waiting to speak to the old rector on his way 
into church. Launcelot threw away his cigar,, 
loitered, wondered, and finally followed her 
into the building. He had an excellent 
opportunity of examining her features during 
the service, for the pews faced all sorts of 
ways, and he took care to place himself in 
one which commanded a good view of hers. 
Set in the shabby surroundings of the neg- 
lected little church. Fancy's beauty and re- 
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finement came t)ut 111 strong relief. There 
she stood, plainly and childishly dressed in a 
cotton frock and shady hat, her auburn hair 
hanging in loose curls on her neck, her little 
ungloved hands holding her prayer-book 
before her. The more Darrell looked the 
more he admired. And, indeed, there was 
that in Fancy Greybume's appearance which 
might have excused his sudden infatuation, 
even had he seen her in a London ball-room, 
surrounded by rival beauties of every type, 
instead of in this village church with none 
but rustics with whom to compare her. 

Her eyes were large, exquisitely set, and 
of a deep violet-blue, fringed with black 
lashes, and surmounted by straight eyebrows ; 
she had a sweet little mouth and nose, and 
though her clear fair complexion was tanned 
by the sun, and her tiny hands burnt of the 
darkest brown, this seemed rather in keeping 
with her simple attire and the free childish 
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grace of all her movements. Her figure was 
slim and active, and the ears, behind which 
she pushed her heavy masses of curly hair, 
were like delicate pink shells. Fancy's 
greatest charm, however, did not lie in 
feature or colouring, it was the unconscious 
grace in all her movements, the rapid 
changes of expression which flitted over her 
sweet mignonne face, and the depth and 
brilliancy of her violet eyes, that so power- 
fully attracted all those who took the trouble 
to study her appearance, and made them 
feel that the more they watched her, the 
more they discovered there was to watch. 

Before Launcelot came out of church that 
Sunday morning, he had made up his mind 
that, come what might, he and this fascinating 
little girl should be better acquainted before 
many days were over. Who was she ? Why 
did she live apparently alone in this far-away 
corner of the world ? It was a crying shame 



-^ 
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that such a beauty should delight the eyes of 
none but rough unappreciative fishermen. 
Engrossed with these meditations, Launcelot 
returned to the Blue Anchor, where he in- 
stantly sent for the landlady, and under pre- 
tence of telling her that he had changed his 
plans, and would remain a day or two longer, 
led her on to talk about " the ladies up at 
the Cliff Cottage," as she called them. 

From this worthy female he learnt that 
about eight years previously, Mrs. Greyburne 
and her daughter had arrived at Saltleigh, 
that from that day forth neither of them had 
ever quitted the village for a single day, and 
that no friends ever came to visit them. The 
elder lady was a great invalid, and also a 
foreigner, but of what nation the villagers 
never troubled themselves to find out. 
Every one not English was foreign in their 
estimation ; any further distinction appeared 
quite unnecessary to them. 
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" They do say," continued Mrs, Purley, 
" that she and Miss Fancy always talk some 
lingo between themselves that no one can 
make out; but the little lady she do talk 
English quite pretty, and tells me her father 
was an Englishman, who died but just afore 
they come here, so she'd been well used to 
talking English to him — " 

" Oh ! ah ! yes, very curious," said Launce- 
lot, who saw there was but little to be got 
out of Mrs. Purley, and was determined to 
scrape acquaintance with Miss Greyburne on 
his own account, and find out all about her 
from herself if he could. He did not find 
this so difficult a task as it would have been, 
perhaps, in a more civilized place. 

Mrs. Greyburne seldom or never left the 
house, but Fancy was a general favourite. 
She mixed much among the people, knew 
their hopes, fears, ailments, and troubles far 
better than their superannuated old pastor, 
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and Darrell, watching village life from the 
window or door of the Blue Anchor, soon 
found out that she was an almost daily visitor 
to old Peter, the patriarch of Saltleigh, an 
old fellow of eighty, whose great delight was 
to find a patient listener to his stories of 
cargoes run in, and desperate encounters with 
the coast-guard 

Smuggling was thought no wrong in Salt- 
leigh ; on the contrary, the man who refused 
to turn a little money in that way was re- 
garded as a mean-spirited sneak, and dis- 
trusted on all sides. Even Mr. Potts, the 
rector, did not venture to raise his voice 
against the popular error, and when he re- 
ceived a Christmas present from the landlord 
of the Blue Anchor of a keg of Hollands, 
he did not make any troublesome or absurd 
inquiries as to the amount of duty paid 
on it 

Such were the manners and customs of the 
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natives twenty years ago. Now, of course,. 
'* nous avons chang6 tout cela." 

It was no difficult task for Darrell to make 
friends with old Peter, a little tobacco was all 
that was required to purchase his good will,, 
and the Wednesday after he had seen Fancy 
in church found him leaning against the door- 
post of the cottage, smoking and listening to- 
wonderful yarns, at about the hour he had 
observed Fancy usually paid her visit. 

Launcelot's scheme was perfectly success- 
ful, his innamorata was far too unsophisticated 
to require an introduction before addressings 
him. Naturally free from shyness, she felt 
only pleasure at meeting the young stranger 
who, she had already been informed by Annie,. 
was staying at the Blue Anchor. She bowed 
to Launcelot when she entered, the elaborate 
little bow she had been taught at the dancing- 
school at Paris long ago, when she was a 
fairy-like little child in very short petticoats 
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and long silk stockings. Launcelot thought 
it very pretty, and wondered where she had 
learnt it. Then, sitting down, she began to 
talk to old Peter, but soon managed to bring 
Mr. Darrell into the conversation, and thus 
was begun that intimacy destined to bring in 
time such bitter grief and irreparable mischief 
to the two young creatures who entered into 
it so easily and thoughtlessly. 

The next morning, Launcelot called on 
Mrs. Greyburne. She seemed favourably 
impressed by him, and after that, for the three 
weeks which he spent at Saltleigh, he was a 
daily visitor at the Cottage, and Fancy's con- 
stant companion in her hitherto lonely 
rambles. Every day he seemed to discover 
some new charm in this. little girl, while she 
thoroughly enjoyed having some one young 
and sympathetic with whom to exchange 
ideas. 

Nature and her dog had hitherto been her 
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only friends. In all weathers she wandered 
far and near, accompanied by Boatswain. 
The scenery with which she was surrounded 
was in itself an education to a poetic mind, 
and her knowledge of every hill, rock, ravine, 
or stream astonished Darrell as much as her 
perfect acquaintance with the habits and 
customs of all the small vermin, birds, insects, 
wild flowers, trees, and seaweed, to be found 
in that part of the country. He had no expe- 
rience of the way in which an observing, com- 
panionless child will wrap itself up in nature, 
and learn more in these unconscious studies 
than the book learning of years would teach 
her. It must not be supposed that Fancy 
was ignorant, or even entirely without accom- 
plishments. Her mother had been her in- 
structress whenever she was well enough, and 
she was a very well-educated woman. She 
was a German, and never spoke to her 
daughter . in any other language ; they had 
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brought a small stock of English and German 
books with them to Saltleigh, and Fancy 
never missed an opportunity of adding to 
their little library. Books were her only 
means of knowing anything of the outer 
world, and often when a villager went on any 
business to the nearest town, a distance be it 
known of over twelve miles, she carefully 
wrote the name of some book of which she 
had read — it is needless to say she never 
heard of one — to be brought back by him 
from the booksellers. In her thirst for know- 
ledge, she even ransacked Mr. Potts' library ; 
long years ago he had been fellow of a college 
at Oxford, and though by the time Fancy 
knew him, a long residence at Saltleigh had 
reduced his mind to a fossil condition, he had 
still his books, and not merely Greek and 
Latin ones, but a very fair collection of 
standard English authors, whose works on 
theology, philosophy, history, and biography, 
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Fancy read one after another, her natural in- 
telligence enabling her to pick out a good 
deal of information from this accumulated 
dust of ages. 

Of real practical knowledge of the world 
she had none, but a little acquaintance with 
its ways and customs she still retained, as 
relics of the merry bustling time when she 
had been her papa's little companion (Mrs. 
Greybume even then was delicate, and oftei> 
not well enough to go about with him), and 
had sat by, listening to the conversations of 
the artists and singers among whom it had 
been Mr. Greyburne's delight to live. 

The weather continued beautiful, yet 
Launcelot felt no desire to continue his walk- 
ing tour. Day after day slipped by, and still 
he remained at Saltleigh, till at the end of 
three weeks he one morning received a letter 
from his father peremptorily recalling him 
home. 
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Squire Darrell was a stern though just dis- 
ciplinarian of the old school, who ruled his 
household, including his sons, with a firm and 
steady hand. The cause of Launcelot's 
sudden summons home was a suspicion which 
had arisen in the old Squire's mind that there 
must be some love affair in the background 
to account for his son's long stay in so obscure 
a village. When, however, obedient to the 
summons, young Darrell appeared, serene 
and impassive as ever (he was not one who 
made any show of his feelings), his father 
knew better than to awaken opposition by 
being the first to allude to the subject. He 
and his younger son had never yet come into 
direct collision since the latter arrived at man- 
hood, but he had a great idea that whenever 
such a conflict of wills should take place, it 
would be a case of Greek meeting Greek, 
and a permanent estrangement might be the 
result. 
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Under all that calm, indifferent manner lay 
a proud, self-reliant nature, and an inflexible 
will not given to asserting itself, but once 
roused into opposition, impervious alike to 
argument or entreaty. 

Nevertheless, he was easy and good-na- 
tured in all minor matters, quiet, self-pos- 
sessed, and even apparently indolent. He 
had strong passions, kept, as a rule, strictly 
under the control of his will, and a great deal 
of real romance and chivalry, very unusual in 
these days, when muscular sentimentality 
does duty for both. 

He was one who, when his heart was once 
fairly touched, could love tenderly, devotedly, 
and (rare attribute in a man) unselfishly, to 
the end. He was unsuspicious to a fault ; 
would trust against appearances, hope against 
hope ; nothing save real treachery could 
alienate his affection, once fairly given. But 
though trustful he was not weak ; deceive 
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him once, and away at once with both love 
and trust, neither could for one instant live 
under the withering blight of contempt 

Neither credulous nor impressionable, 
Launcelot might have lived many long years 
without losing his heart to any one, had he 
not met Fancy under such agreeable and 
romantic circumstances and been able to pro- 
secute the acquaintance begun in old Peter's 
cottage. Her freshness and originality in- 
terested him at first, and before Squire Dar- 
rell sounded the recall the mischief was done> 
and for good or for evil Fancy Greyburne 
was elected to fill the vacant throne from 
which henceforth no power in heaven or 
earth should be able to dethrone her. 

On the day before his departure Launcelot 
had besought her to tell him if she could re- 
turn his affection. She was altogether taken 
by surprise ; somehow it had never occurred 
to her to look on her new friend in the light 
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of a lover. I have spoken of his cool, easy 
manner, he carried it even into his love- 
making, and only when greatly moved was 
surprised into betraying his feelings. His 
father's letter had so moved him, and, hurry- 
ing to the Cottage immediately on its receipt, 
he astonished and half frightened Fancy by 
one of those vehement outbursts that a self- 
controlled man who has for once allowed pas- 
sion to overleap all boundaries may give way 
to. Though taken a good deal aback, Fancy 
did not yield unconditionally, she only pro- 
mised to think about it till Christmas. She 
was not quite sure that she liked her con- 
siderate, thoughtful, amusing companion so 
well in this new light, she must have time to 
think it over and get used to the idea 
Launcelot had expected nothing better; he 
had seen her perfect unconsciousness all 
along, and prided himself on having so well 
concealed his growing admiration. He 
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would gladly wait even longer than Christ- 
mas were he sure of success at the end ; even 
the distant hope would make the separation 
endurable. All the same he counted the 
days which intervened and came back a week 
too soon. 

After his departure Fancy found she missed 
him very much, and the blank left by his 
absence had an effect very favourable to his 
wishes. She was no longer content to live 
on day after day with no companions but her 
mother and her dog, no acquaintances beyond 
the limits of the village. 

She felt the want of some one with whom 
to talk and laugh, some one to enter into her 
hopes and ideas. Launcelot seemed to have 
become necessary to her, and she looked for- 
ward to his return as the one event likely to 
relieve the monotony of her present life. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER III. 

** When, where, and how 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
111 tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray. 
That thou consent to marry us this day." 

On the morning following the return of Launce- 
lot Darrell to Saltleigh, Fancy woke with a 
feeling that something pleasant had happened. 
It certainly was very cheering to think that 
she would have some one beside her that day 
more lively than her mother, more sympa- 
thetic than Boatswain. Dear old fellow as 
the latter was, he could not speak, and some- 
times he was very gross in his tastes, prefer- 
ring the kitchen fire-side on the most lovely 
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moonlight nights, and otherwise disappointing 
his young mistress. 

Springing from her bed, Miss Greyburne 
went about her iisual morning duties with a 
gaiety which had been a little wanting in her 
movements lately. Her mother noted theslight 
flush and merry smile which lighted up her 
face when she brought the breakfast-tray to the 
invalid's bed-side, and came to the hasty con- 
clusion that love was the secret of the change. 
Mrs. Greyburne was not a woman of acute 
sensibilities or quick perceptions. She was a 
good deal wrapped up in herself, and though 
she loved her child with a grateful, natural 
love, she did not attempt either to under- 
stand her character or enter into her feel- 
ings. 

When Fancy presently left the Cottage to 
meet Launcelot on the cliff, jn fulfilment of 
the promise he had extracted the previous 
evening, her mother remained alone, trying 
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to make up her mind as to what course she 
should pursue with regard to this matter. 
She had entirely approved of Fancy's con- 
duct in the summer ; but now it was evident 
Launcelot intended to insist on a definite 
answer being given to his proposals. So far 
she knew not whether he desired merely an 
engagement or had any idea of a speedy 
marriage. 

That there were no objections to be raised 
against Launcelot Darrell on the score of 
birth or family she was well aware. She had 
known a gobd deal of a certain family of 
Darrells in her husband's lifetime, and on the 
occasion of her first interview with Launcelot 
she had, by means of a few guarded ques- 
tions, discovered that he belonged to the 
family she supposed ; this knowledge she had 
her own reasons for not betraying to him; 
but assuredly without it she would never have 
allowed him to become so intimate with Fancy. 
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On that head all was satisfactory ; her only 
hesitation was caused by her consciousness 
that she could never bring herself to spare 
Fancy during her life. This was less selfish 
than it may appear, for Fancy was only seven- 
teen, and Mrs. Greybume knew that two 
years, at the very longest, would see the end 
of her own sufferings. But then — and here 
came the difficulty — who was to see that, 
when she was dead, Launcelot Darrell would 
honourably fulfil the engagement ? 

This woman had her own reasons for fear- 
ing the position of a defenceless girl^ and 
shrinking from leaving her daughter thus. 
She had eloped from school with her late 
husband, and though he had married her after 
a time, her position and character had been 
irretrievably blasted by his inconsiderate self- 
ishness. She never blamed him, even in 
thought ; theirs, she reasoned, had been ex- 
ceptional circumstances ; nevertheless, she 
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had had to bear the consequences, and deter- 
mined Fancy should be guarded from such a 
fate by every means in her power. 

Fancy was not bom till after she had been 
married many years ; still, knowing old Mr. 
Darrell's pride, she felt sure he would oppose 
any marriage being contracted between his 
son and her daughter. If Fancy really cared 
for Launcelot Darrell an immediate marriage, 
without the knowledge of [the old Squire, 
might be the safest plan ; but then she had 
already decided that she could not spare the 
child* 

Poor, unsympathetic Mrs. Greybume was 
sadly torn by conflicting feelings as she tossed 
to and fro, and felt tempted to rail against the 
Providence which, while depriving her of her 
idolized husband, had left her a pretty young 
daughter to take care of. 

In the meantime Fancy had gone out, and 
meeting Launcelot not far from the door, they 
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had walked off together and were slowly- 
wending their way towards the Beacon, a tall 
flagstaff that crowned the summit of the West 
Cliff. 

" Well, Fancy, are you not glad to see me 
again V asked Launcelot, as they walked. 

"Yes, veryl^ answered Fancy, heartily. 
" What makes you think I am not ?'* 

" Oh, nothing ! that is — Fancy, I want you 
to be more than glad. I want you. Fancy, 
darling, to say you will come with me when 
I go ; never to let us be separated any 



more." 



He had taken her hand and drawn her 
nearer to him as he made his rather incoherent 
appeal. As she did not reply, he went on, 

" Don't be frightened and draw back, my 
darling. I won't expect too much at first, but 
I do love you with my whole heart and soul, 
and if you won't have me I shall never care 
for anything in the world again." 
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When she heard his low, passionate words, 
and looked at his open young face, transformed 
by the new emotion that overmastered him, 
Fancy felt herself relenting, and though she 
felt no answering passion thrill through her 
veins, she could feel nothing but affection and 
pity for one who evidently loved her so much. 
She did not speak, but remaining passive in 
his grasp she allowed herself to be drawn 
within the clasp of his strong arms, and burn- 
ing kisses were showered on her blushing 
face. Then, with an effort, she freed her- 
self from his embrace; he tried to detain 
her. 

" Noi no !" she cried. " You said you 
would not expect too much. You must give 
me time to get used to all this, it is so new 
and strange." 

Launcelot was fain to obey, and they walked 
on together, slowly, while he endeavoured to 
break gently to her the greater demand he 
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had to make upon her affection. He pressed 
for a speedy marriage. 

As soon as Fancy understood what he 
wanted, she protested vehemently. She was 
far too young ; it was unkind to try to hurry 
her so. 

Then Launcelot explained his reasons. 
After Christmas his regiment was under 
orders to proceed to Australia. The idea of 
putting such a distance between himself and 
Fancy was unbearable; she must consent 
to go with him. Fancy thought for a little 
time; Launcelot hoped she was yielding. 
They were now on the top of the cliff beside 
the Beacon flag-staff. She had seated her- 
self on the mound of earth in which it was 
planted, and now gazed long and earnestly 
out to sea. At last she spoke resolutely, 
without a shadow of indecision in her voice, 

" Launcelot, listen to me. What you pro- 
pose is impossible. Consider this matter 
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yourself. Look at my mother ; you see how 
ill she always is. Who is there to nurse her 
except me ? It is absolutely impossible for 
me to leave her." 

" But, Fancy, you must marry some day ; 
you cannot remain to nurse her for ever." 

" She will not live for ever," answered 
Fancy, gravely ; " you do not know how ill 
she sometimes is." 

Launcelot was silenced for the time. He,, 
too, felt that Mrs. Greyburne had not long to 
live ; he saw a great change in her since the 
summer, but taken up with his own plans, he 
had not thought of this before. Presently he 
said, 

"Is there no one else that could come and 
live with your mother — none of her relations ; 
no friend who would come to be her com- 
panion ?" 

"We have no relations, and no friends 
now," said Fancy. 
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Launcelot was rather starded by this asser- 
tion. Fancy had heard it often from her 
mother's lips, and it had lost all strangeness 
to her. 

" It is impossible," he said, impatiently ; 
" everybody has relations and friends. You 
do not know them, perhaps, because you have 
lived so long in this God-forgotten hole ; but 
your mother " 

" Mother would never bear any of her 
relations near her, if she had any. She has 
often said that but for me she would have 
lived and died alone, after papa's death." 

"Then it is — '' Launcelot checked him- 
self. He was about to say no mother had a 
right to immolate her child along with her- 
self, if she chose to do "Suttee" after her 
husband's death, but he felt he should not 
advance his cause with Fancy by finding fault 
with her only near relative, so he said in- 
stead, " Well, we will not talk about it any 
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more to-day, dear ; I see it troubles you. I 
will think it all over to-night and to-morrow. 
I will talk to your mother, and we will see if 
anything can be arranged." 

Fancy was very glad to change the subject. 
She generally saw her own course of action 
marked out pretty clearly before her, if she 
was let alone and allowed to follow it ; but of 
all things she detested having to stick by her 
own decisions against the persuasions of those 
she cared for. She was also of a sunny, 
happy disposition, and " Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof," was a text whose 
precept she was always ready to practise, 
even beyond its proper limits. I am afraid 
that she often added to it a new version of 
another proverb, and " Never do to-day what 
you can put off till to-morrow," was fre- 
quently her rule of conduct. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" And when my marriage mom may fall, 

She, Dryad like, shall wear 
. Alternate leaf and acorn ball 

In wreath about her hair." 

Before Darrell went to bed that night he 
had thought of a plan which he believed 
would remove all difficulties, and which he 
determined to propose to Mrs. Greyburne the 
following morning. After turning the matter 
well over, he quite came to the conclusion 
that Fancy's resolve not to desert her dying 
mother, was both right and natural, but the 
alternative of an engagement did not satisfy 
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him at all. Mrs. Greyburne might expire at 
any moment, and then what would become of 
Fancy, with, as she had said, no relations and 
no friends ? He should be far, far away ; it 
would take months before even the news 
•could reach him ; leave of absence long 
•enough to enable him to come home and 
marry her, he should very likely find it im- 
possible to obtain. He could look for no 
help from his own family ; his mother was 
dead, his father was certain to refuse his con- 
sent to the engagement, and do all in his 
power to hinder a marriage. Not only did 
he disapprove of such early marriages, but he 
ivould consider the connection altogether be- 
neath him. As yet Launcelot knew nothing 
of Fancy's family history, but he felt pretty 
certain there must be something wrong to 
account for these ladies, as they evidently 
were by birth, living in such entire seclusion. 
For himself he was far too much in love to 
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care whether Fancy's father had been hanged 

or whether she possessed one at all. The 

ingenious plan which seemed to meet and 

overcome all difficulties was this, that Fancy^ 

and he should be married out of hand without 

asking the consent of anybody except that of 

Mrs. Greyburne; then, when the deed was 

done past recall, he would go and confess it 

to his father, who could not disinherit him, 

as he already possessed his modest fortune. 

Launcelot would then go off to Australia, 

Fancy would remain quietly with her 

mother. 

In the event of Mrs. Greyburne's death, the 
Squire's first anger would have had time to 
,cool ; he was top just a man to allow his son's 
wife to be in distress for want of a home ; 
besides, the mischief being irremediable, it 
would be more for the honour of the family 
to put a good face on the matter, and 
either protect her till her husband returned, 
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or find an escort to take her to Aus- 
tralia. 

Fancy was banished from the conclave of 
two which met next morning to decide her 
fate. When Mrs. Greyburne Heard Launce- 
lot's plan, she first of all refused to agree to 
a marriage against the wishes of his father ; 
her objections, however, were one by one 
combated and set aside by her would-be son- 
in-law. He pointed out that, as whenever it 
took place, it would probably be without his 
father s consent, they must either make up 
their minds to do without that, or break off 
the engagement altogether. He was inde- 
pendent Why spoil their lives for an old 
man's whim ? " When the deed is done, and 
he comes to know Fancy herself, he will soon 
get reconciled ; no one could know and not 
love her," said he. At the same time he pro- 
posed to tell his father first if Mrs. Grey- 
burne insisted. Mrs. Greyburne did not 
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insist; she was too ill to bear rows and 
indignant remonstrances. Launcelot had un- 
doubtedly a right to please himself; and if 
the wedding was to take place soon, she 
desired no disturbance of her calm life ; they 
must just manage it quietly ; indignant letters 
to herself, or perhaps the appearance on the 
scene of Squire Darrell, to try to avert the 
catastrophe, these were worries that she 
thought would be more than her strength 
could stand; and so, as might have been 
foreseen, the strong-willed, energetic young 
man prevailed over the weak listless invalid 
with whom he had to deal, and returned vic- 
torious from the contest. 

He had, however, a more difficult task when 
he endeavoured to gain over Fancy; she 
shrank from this final step. Why would he 
not be satisfied with her promise ? did he not 
trust her? Every argument and entreaty 
proved alike vain ; and it was at last out of 

VOL. I. 4 
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regard, not for the wishes of her lover but 
those of her mother, that Fancy was induced to 
yield. Mrs. Greybume did not try to influ- 
ence her decision by words, but her anxious 
manner, and the way she continually harped 
on the misery it would be to her to die and 

« 

leave her child thus alone in the world, 
showed in which direction her wishes turned. 
Fancy was warm-hearted and impulsive. She 
could not bear to cause, by her obstinacy, 
unhappiness to the only two human beings 
whom she loved. 

After all it was not much just to go to 
the little church with Launcelot to ratify be- 
yond recall the promise which she never 
intended to retract ; surely it was not so much 
to ask, and yet, and yet — was it a presenti- 
ment of future evil, that made that shudder 
of repugnance, almost of disgust, which per- 
vaded her whole frame? In the end pity 
and affection triumphed over these vague 
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warnings of her heart, and Fancy rendered 
Darrell sublimely happy, and Mrs. Grey- 
burne calmly content, by yielding to his 
solicitations. She only made one condition, 
and at first there was a great battle over 
that; she remained firm, and declared that 
sooner than relinquish it, she would retract 
her consent altogether. Her condition was 
that Launcelot should tell neither his father 
nor any of his relations, nor in fact anybody 
until she gave him leave. 

This went altogether against the grain with 
him ; and, besides, as he pointed out, nearly 
destroyed the object of their marrying now. 

" Then let us not marry now ; I would 
rather not," she said. 

" You are a little obstinate elf, Fancy," he 
replied, and so the altercation proceeded. 

Fancy was as determined almost as Launce- 
lot himself, and they agreed at last that they 
could only come to an agreement by a com- 
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promise. Laiincelot gave the desired promise, 
and Fancy promised on her side that should 
she be in want of a home and protector, she 
would write to old Mr. Darrell and tell him 
all. This was very far from what Launcelot 
wished, but he was obliged to be content 

Fancy did not explain her reasons to him, 
in fact she could hardly make them clear 
even to herself; but the strong sentiment 
was there, that until DarrelFs relations saw 
her beside him as his wife, they should not 
know he was married at all. Her quick 
instinct stood her in stead of worldly wisdom, 
and she felt that they would misjudge her 
reasons for marrying him in this way, and 
would regard her as designing, and be preju- 
diced against her. She was hopeful, and 
would not believe that she could ever need 
their protection ; it was over-anxiety on the 
part of her mother and Launcelot Mrs. 
Greyburne did not seem to her worse than 
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she had always been for years, and she felt 
sure would live till Launcelot could return to 
claim her ; then he would be older, and his 
father would not be angry, and she would 
get to know them under more favourable 
circumstances, and have no anger or scorn to 
encounter. Launcelot had given no reason 
but his own youthfulness for his father's 
probable distaste for the match ; he could 
not tell Fancy that her position was a doubt-* 
ful and invidious one, therefore a few years, 
she thought, would remove all difficulties and 
make her path smooth. 

According to the wishes of all the parties 
concerned all preliminaries were arranged as 
quietly as possible, no lawyers were called 
in, or settlements made ; Mrs. Greyburne, 
with her ignorance of English law and 
custom, left everything to Darrell, and to 
give him his due he forgot all about such dry 
details. From the day on which he won 
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Fancy's consent to that day three weeks 
later, when he stood with her in the village 
church, and swore to " have and hold her till 
death did them part,'* he was in a seventh 
heaven of bliss, only disturbed by the thought 
of the parting which was to follow so imme- 
diately on their nuptials, and to continue he 
knew not till when. On this he would not 
allow himself to dwell, and when he was 
beside his chosen bride he did not find it so 
difficult Every day she grew to his eyes 
more lovable, more interesting; in her he 
saw reflected all those sweet and noble quali- 
ties which he had so loved all his life for 
themselves, and which he now fancied he saw 
embodied in a form of which it was impos- 
sible to speak in higher praise than to say 
that it was worthy of them. 

Such was the quality of the love which 
was now cast at Fancy's feet, and which she 
was too young either to understand or value 
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as she might have done, even without return- 
ing it, had she been older and known the 
exceeding rarity of the gift. 

Launcelot did not remain at Saltleigh during 
the whole of the time intervening between 
his victory over Fancy's objections and the 
wedding-day he was so eager to arrive at. 
He had to go away to make arrangements 
for his approaching voyage ; and though he 
spent Christmas with the Greyburnes he 
returned to his own home for New Year's 
Day. 

To Fancy the time sped away with most 
undesirable rapidity ; she did not much wish 
to be married, and she did not wish Launcelot 
to go away for good. Both these events 
were hastening on, and all too soon arrived 
the morning of the fifteenth of January, when 
she went in her wedding-dress to kiss her 
mother before setting off for church. Her 
attire was very quaint for a bride ; the 



, 
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weather was icy cold, and she wore a dress of 
white merino, trimmed with swansdown ; and 
on her shoulders she had a swansdown 
tippet of her mother's. Her tawny curls 
hung as usual over her shoulders, crowned 
now with a wreath of holly and covered with 
a plain tulle veil. So severely simple a 
costume would have been trying to one less 
young and fresh, or whose beauty was of a 
less picturesque peculiar style ; as for Fancy, 
she looked more bewitching than ever, as 
with a little Shetland shawl thrown over her 
head she walked quickly over the frozen 
snow to church, accompanied by Annie, as 
bridal party. Launcelot met her at the door, 
led her up the aisle ; Mr. Potts read the 
service, the old clerk gave Fancy away; 
Annie cried a little, thinking it the proper 
thing to do, and at the end of twenty minutes 
or so, Launcelot and Fancy again stood under 
the little old church-porch, this time man and 
wife. 
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As they turned their steps towards the 
Cottage, a man from the inn came up to 
Darrell and gave him a letter which he said 
had arrived by the post just as they were going 
into church. Launcelot glanced at the ad- 
dress, and was about to pocket it, when he 
perceived that it was marked " Immediate." 
He tore it open, and hastily ran his eye over 
the contents. Fancy watching him, saw that 
he turned deadly pale, and for a few moments 
seemed unable to command his voice, then 
summoning his usual self-control he said : 

" Fancy, darling, I fear I must leave you. 
This is a sad beginning for us." 

He handed her the letter, and turning 
away, gazed steadily out to sea while she 
read. 

It was indeed an ill-omened epistle to 
arrive at such a time. It told how his sister 
had been killed by a fall ffom her horse ; how 
the shbck to his father had brought on a fit. 
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and he now lay in a precarious condition. 
Fancy had heard him speak with much affec- 
of this elder sister, who kept his father's 
house, and had been, ever since the mother's 
death, referee and head-centre in all family 
matters. 

This was no time to give way to sentiment ; 
her. spirit rose to meet the emergency. She 
turned to the maid. 

" Run, Annie, after Tom " (the bearer of 
the letter), " and tell him to get Purley s cart 
at once for Mr. Darrell ; he has to catch the 
coach at Mudford Bridge. It is only a quarter 
to twelve," she continued, going beside Launce- 
lot, and putting her hand on his arm, " there 
is time, but only just time, for you to catch the 
coach. I must not try to keep you." 

He caught her in his arms — they were 
alone, Annie had run after the messenger 
down the hill — one long embrace, a few 
whispered words, and he was following them 
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down towards the village; while Fancy, a 
little white lonely figure, stood amongst the 
snow, watching his fast retreating form. 

When he disappeared round the last 
comer, she heaved a little sigh and turned 
towards home depressed and melancholy. 



CHAPTER V. 

^* Come away : no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making sound. 
The house was builded of the earth 
And shall fall again to ground." 

When Launcelot reached home, he found so 
much to do that at first he had but litde time 
for melancholy reflection. It was a sad house 
to return to ; in one room lay Clare, lifeless 
and cold — she, who had always been the 
first to welcome him home, the mistress of 
the house since her mother's death, the com- 
fort of her father's old age, and the mediator 
between him and his sons, when his gout. 
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or their thoughtlessness, led to disagreements 
between them. 

Now, the poor old father lay ill in his bed, 
and there were none but servants to wait on 
him. The making of all the arrangements 
fell for the time on Launcelot's shoulders. 
His elder brother, Bernard, was away; he 
had been travelling in America, and was 
not expected home for more than a fort- 
night. 

Denton Manor was a melancholy old place 
in winter, no lawns or flower-gardens sur- 
rounded it, and the wind whistled drearily 
among the leafless branches of the trees that 
overhung the half-frozen waters of the moat 
close under the windows of the house. 

Launcelot shivered as he stood at the 
dining-room window the morning after Clare 
Darrell's funeral. He had just finished his 

solitary breakfast, and was beginning to re- 
alize how different his home must ever be to 
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him, now that her bright presence was re- 
moved for ever. Besides, he had another 
reason for regretting her loss. She was the 
only person to whom he had confided the 
secret of his love for Fancy. He had not 
told her of the projected marriage, because 
he had felt certain she would try to dissuade 
him from it But before he sailed from 
England, he meant to have left in Fancy's 
hands a letter, which Fancy was to send to 
Clare in case of anything happening. 

Everything seemed turning out wrong, and 
the rain dripped dismally into the moat, and 
seemed to re-echo his unspoken thought 

" You have been rash !" the rain said. 

" Pshaw !" he muttered to himself, " I 
must go to Saltleigh as soon as I can be 
spared, and see her. That will put all these 
blue devils to flight." 

Just then the butler entered to clear away 
breakfast 
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" Foster, is my father well enough to see 
me this morning ?" 

"Yes, sir. I have just spoken to Mrs* 
Brown, and she says the master is much 
better this morning, and desires to speak 
with you." 

" All right. Tell Brown TU come up in 
half an hour.'* 

A little later he went to his father's room* 
The old Squire took his hand. 

" Yes, yes, my boy," he said in answer to 

> 

his son's inquiries, " I shall pull through 
this time ; though, indeed, now that my poor 
girl has gone to her mother, there is but very 
little to keep me me here. Bernard must 
marry. I shouldn't like the old place to be 
shut up or let to strangers, and he would 
never live here alone. He must marry, and 
then I shall be well content to leave him 
master here, and go where I hope I shall be 
allowed to meet /^^//^^again." 
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Launcelot had no comfort to offer, so he 
•was silent for a few moments, then he said — 

" Father, I have received orders from 
headquarters this morning; our regiment is 
to embark next week for Australia. What 
do you wish me to do ?" 

" Do ? Why, go, of course," replied the 
old man. " I am getting better and Bernard 
will be here soon ; and even if he were not 
coming, I shouldn't want to keep you dang- 
ling about at home. Now you can go down- 
stairs — I think rU try to sleep. Stay a mo- 
ment," he added, as Launcelot was about to 
leave the room. " Promise me one thing be- 
fore you go. I won't have you gadding off 
to that place in Cornwall, or wherever it is, 
that you seem so fond of. You must give me 
your word that you will not fool away any 
more of your time there. What you are not 
obliged to spend making your arrangements 
for your voyage, I expect you to pass here, 
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for until Bernard comes I have plenty for you 
to look after." 

Launcelot was taken aback. He had just 
begun to calculate, as he turned to leave the 
room, how many days he could possibly 
manage to spare to be with Fancy. 

" I — I have some arrangements — I have 
left some things-I think, sir, in fact, that I 
must go back, if it is only for a day." 

" Confound it all !" said the Squire, raising 
himself in bed, " tell them to send the things 
after you, if there are any. I distinctly forbid 
you to go there, before you leave. Do you 
call this conduct natural or dutiful, sir ? With 
your sister hardly laid in her grave, and your 
father ill in bed, you must needs run off after 
your own pleasures. Mind I don't inquire 
what you have been doing there, or what the 
attraction is ! But on my honour as a gentle- 
man, if you go again at such a time as this, 
you are no son of mine. I disown you." 

VOL. 1. 5 
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As he uttered these last words, the Squire 
fell back on his pillows and panted for breath. 
His face had become flushed, and the veins 
on his temples swelled. Launcelot was 
frightened. He thought he was about to 
have another fit He rang the bell loudly, 
and then went to his assistance. Mrs. Brown 
rushed in, the doctor was sent for, and for a 
time confusion reigned around. Poor Launce- 
lot, feeling himself to have been the cause of 
it all, remained beside the bed, uncertain how 
to act Presently the Squire began to revive, 
they gave him some soothing draught, and 
when the doctor came, he ordered everybody 
out of the room, and prescribed perfect 
quiet 

Dr. Monsell was an old family friend. 

" What occurred to put him in this state of 
excitement, Launcelot ?" he asked, when he 
found himself in the dining-room with the 
young man. 
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" I am afraid I vexed him. I refused to 
give a promise he asked for." 

" Then don't do it again," replied the 
doctor. "In his present state you will as- 
suredly be the death of him if you cross his 
will. You must put your own wishes aside 
on an occasion like this, my boy. Think 
what a loss he has had, what a blow he has 
received. You must do what he asks you 
just now. I suppose you don't wish to go 
to Australia with the death of your father on 
your conscience." 

Dr. Monsell spoke very strongly, for not 
only did he think it highly dangerous to cross 
the imperious old Squire's will while he was 
in so critical a state, but, also, he guessed the 
subject of disagreement between the father 
and son. He knew of Launcelot's two visits 
to Saltleigh, and his father's suspicions as to 
their object, and being sincerely attached to 
the family, he was nearly as anxious as the 

5—2 
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Squire to save the young man from getting 
into entanglement there which might affect 
his future life. 

Launcelot felt very guilty. 

« Well, Doctor/' he said, " I will do my 
best. If he recurs to the subject again, I 
suppose I must do as he wishes. But it is 
deucedly hard, I can tell you." 

Dr. Monsell was satisfied. And the next 
day, when, to Launcelot's great disgust, his 
father again asked him if he intended going 
to Saltleigh, he very unwillingly gave his 
word that he was not, and sat down to spend 
the rest of the morning concocting a letter to 
Fancy, to break to her the intelligence that 
she must not expect to see him again before 
he made the voyage to which he now looked 
forward with feelings of the greatest dislike. 

When he had finished the letter to Fancy, 
he wrote to Mrs. Greyburne. In writing to 
her, he endeavoured to explain as distinctly 
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as possible what Fancy's position as his widow 
would be, should he die before she was able 
to join him. From his mother he inherited 
about eight hundred a year. He had pro- 
posed when at Saltleigh to allow a certain 
amount yearly to Fancy from the time of 
their marriage ; but this Mrs. Greyburne re- 
fused to sanction. She and Fancy had quite 
enough to live on in that quiet place; the 
marriage ceremony was merely a precaution 
in case of her death before Launcelot's return ; 
and she would not hear of his beginning to 
support his wife as long as she remained in 
her own home and was not recognized as 
such. 

As making arraiigements about money 
would have involved telling the family lawyer 
more of his proceedings than it was desirable 
he should know, Launcelot was obliged to 
submit to Mrs. Greyburne's decision. He 
could not break his promise to Fancy, and 
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she would not release him from it for ^uch a 
reason as this. He now made a will, leaving^ 
all he possessed to Fancy. He was goings 
up to town in a day or two on business, and 
he resolved to get it witnessed there by any- 
body he could lay hands on, as to have done 
so at home would have awakened the curi* 
osity of the old servants. 

After this he felt he could do no more* 
Should Mrs. Greybume live on, he hoped to- 
be able to make an exchange before very 
long, and, returning to England, persuade 
her to let him provide her with a paid com* 
panion, and so release her daughter from her 
duties as nurse. On the contrary, should she 
die before he came back. Fancy would be 
quite safe at Saltleigh, among the people 
who had known her so long ; and, directly he 
heard the news, he could make it an excuse 
for getting leave to come and fetch her> 
or, even failing that, send directions to the 
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lawyer for providing her with money and a 
suitable escort to join him with in Australia. 
It would certainly be very dull for poor 
Fancy, all alone in the Cottage after her 
mother's death, but it would not be for long, 
and it was so very probable that Mrs. Grey- 
burne would not die after all — confirmed in- 
valids so often lived on years and years after 
everybody had made up their minds that 
they could last no longer. 

When Fancy received the letter, telling 
her she should not see her husband again, 
she felt a curious mixture of disappointment 
and relief. She was certainly sorry to think 
she would not see him for so long a time. 
She was fond of him, and missed him very 
much. At the same time, it would have only 
been a flying visit that he could have paid in 
any case, and on the whole she was not sorry 
to be spared the parting interview. 

" Poor Launcelot would have been so un- 
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happy," she thought, "and I — should, of 
course, have been unhappy too ; but I dare 
say I should not have looked it quite enough, 
and he would have been disappointed at that,\ 
and, in fact, I daresay it is better as it is." 

Mrs. Greyburne called her beside her and 
began to explain what Launcelot had said in 
her letter, and how he wished to act in case 
she was left unprotected, and what his ad- 
dress in Australia would be ; but Fancy was 
like Gallio, and "cared for none of those 
things." She never really contemplated the 
possibility of her mother's death, except as a 
remote contingency, so she very soon put an 
end to the conversation, and started away for 
a walk with Boatswain, saying that when she 
came in she would write a letter to Launcelot, 
and that her mother must write too, and let 
her put hers in the same envelope. 

This was done. Launcelot received one 
little note signed " your affectionate Fancy," 
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enclosed in a more bulky epistle from his 
mother-in-law. And then came his orders 
to join at once ; and all was preparation and 
bustle until, with the band playing "The 
girl I left behind me," the — th marched 
down to the quay, where they were shipped 
off in the transport, and soon had many miles 
of *' deep and dark blue ocean " between 
themselves and Old England. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Then hear, as in a dream, one say, 
' Now all is over, — she i? dead.' " 

A MONTH passed away ; Fancy returned ta 
her old employments. It almost seemed to 
her as if her wedding had been but an inci- 
dent in a dream, everything went on so 
exactly as before. Marriage, she had read, 
was the greatest event in a woman's life ; it 
seemed to make very little difference in hers. 
Were there no events, no emotions in store 
for her greater than these ? 

What had she felt? That Launcelot 
Darrell was a very pleasant, kind companion. 



J. 
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What had she done ? Gone with him for ten 
minutes into the little church, murmured a few- 
words, had a ring placed on her finger. Yes^ 
there was the ring, certainly ; that was some- 
thing tangible — the only tangible thing, it 
seemed to her, in the whole affair, but as they 
say " one swallow does not make a summer,'^ 
did one ring make the summer of her life> 
all the richness, fulness, expansion that it was * 
ever to hold ? She shook her head as she 
thought ; a suspicion had come somehow to 
her that perhaps " there were more things in 
heaven and earth" than were so far dreamt of 
in her philosophy. 

All these imaginations were banished to- 
wards the end of February by a present 
anxiety, which left no room for dreams. Mrs. 
Greyburne became so much worse that all 
occupation save waiting on her had to be put 
aside; she could seldom be left for more 
than an hour at a time, and Fancy began to 
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realise for the first time the clanger of her 
state. 

What added much to the anxiety of the 
watcher by this bed of pain, was Mrs. Grey- 
bume's steadfast refusal to call in a doctor. 
This had always been one of her eccentri- 
cities ; no entreaties had ever been able to 
induce her to see one. 

" They killed your father, Fancy," she said ; 
** I am convinced of that, and I will die as I 
have lived so long, without any of them about 



me* 



It was useless to argue, and as the disease 
was incurable, all that could have been gained 
would have been some remedy to soothe the 
pain, and perhaps an idea of the length of 
time she had yet to live. 

One day, early in March, she told Fancy 
that she felt a little better tha^ usual, and 
begged her to bring her desk and put it 
beside her, that she might look over the 
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papers in it Fancy obeyed, and all that 
afternoon Mrs. Greybume employed herself 
in burning or else tying up and docketing 
the papers it contained. When she had 
finished, she said — 

" I had intended giving you my instruc- 
tions this evening, as to how I wish you to 
act when my death leaves you with no one to 
depend on but yourself. It is useless to con- 
ceal from you, my poor child, that I have but 
a short time longer to suffer here ; you have 
been a very good daughter to me — now don't 
give way, dear — " 

For poor Fancy, feeling as though the 
world was slipping from under her feet, and 
she was about to be launched desolate and 
alone, into unknown space, threw herself on 
her knees beside her mother's sofa, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

'* Don't distress yourself and upset me. 
You know that for me it will be a merciful 
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release — ^the sooner the better, I think, and 
for yourself, I do not leave you altogether 
dedolate. You have a husband who must 
supply the place of all other relations to you, 
as mine did to me. I am too tired to say all 
that I intended to have said to-night We 
must put off our talk till to-morrow mom- 
.ing. 

The postponed instructions were never 
given ; the end was nearer than even Mrs. 
Greybume herself had supposed. That very 
night Fancy was called suddenly from her 
bed by Annie, who had taken her place 
in the room of the invalid for a few hours. 
She found her mother already speechless — 
before the morning dawned all was over. 
Fancy was an orphan, and Mrs. Greyburne 
had at last reached the goal to which she had 
so long been looking forward. 

After the first burst of natural sorrow was 
over, Fancy found she would have to exert 
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herself ; all arrangements fell on her, and she 
had no time to indulge in any of the luxury 
of grief. Old Mr. Potts came to see her to 
ask if they had no relatives who ought to be 
summoned to the funeral. She told him she 
knew of none, and he recommended her to 
look among her mother's papers for any 
addresses which might be there. This she 
refused to do just yet, she could not bear so 
soon to take the keys, always hitherto kept 
in her mother's sole possession, and begin 
while she lay yet in the house to turn over 
her private letters. 

Besides, she wanted no one, nor did she 
think her mother would have wished those 
summoned at her death, who during her life 
had never been near her. Mr. Potts did not 
attempt to argue the point ; he had exerted 
himself in going thus far to a rather unusual 
degree. 

Thus it happened that Frederica Grey- 
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bume died and was buried with no mourner 
but her daughter. Lonely in her life, she 
was alone in her death, and the German girl 
who had left home and friends for her English 
lover, was laid at last in the quiet English 
churchyard, far removed from country and 
kindred. 

When, after the funeral. Fancy returned 
to her desolate home, she felt her few days 
of forced inaction were over. Though ob- 
liged to remain quiet, her mind had been 
active, and she had formed resolutions which 
she was now to put in force. The first and 
foremost was of a negative character ; it was 
not to throw herself on the protection of the 
Darrells unless she found herself absolutely 
homeless, in which case her promise to 
Launcelot would bind her to do so. Secondly, 
came the resolve to find, if possible, some 
other home, though, if need be,* she was 
prepared to stay at Cliff Cottage alone sooner 
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than go and ask shelter from her husband's 
relations. Then she took the practical step 
of searching among her mother's papers for 
the addresses of any people who might be 
useful to her. 

Mrs. Greyburne had never spoken to 
Fancy of any of their relations. She had 
the most intense dislike to the idea of Fancy 
•ever going near any of those on her father s 
side. She had refused the offers of reconci- 
liation which some of them had made when 
she was left a widow, and had she been 
allowed the opportunity of giving her last 
instructions to her child, they would chiefly 
have consisted of injunctions — ^nay, more, 
commands — to her, never to have any com- 
munication with those whom the poor woman 
regarded as her enemies. 

As to her German connections, they had 
c^t her off on her elopement with the 
Englishman, and she now knew nothing 
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whatever about them, not even if they still 
lived. 

We have said hers was not a warm-hearted, 
expansive nature, but passionate ; with her 
it was " All for love, and the world well lost," 
and that love had been love for one solitary 
object ; it had been an idolatry, punished 
truly by the loss of its object, and the melan- 
choly ending to what one must call a mis- 
spent life. Fancy was ignorant of the past 
history of her parents, and felt only puzzled 
and rather angry with everybody for so neg- 
lecting them. 

On looking over the desk containing what 
papers remained, she found her task was no 
difficult one ; her mother had sifted them 
thoroughly the day before her death. There 
were a few letters tied together and labelled, 
" From my dear husband.'* Mr. Greyburne 
would seem to have been but seldom sepa- 
rated from his wife, for the letters did not 
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number more than twenty; they were most 
of them short and on trivial subjects, dated 
from different foreign towns. There were a 
few other documents of a business nature, 
and some letters from a Mr. Willis, a solfcitor 
in Lincoln's Inn. 

To him Fancy determined at once to write ; 
he knew, evidently, all about her affairs, and 
he would be a good pefson to consult about 
her future plans. The letter was soon 
written ; in it she merely announced her 
mother's death, and stated her own willing- 
ness to come up at once to London to see 
Mr. Willis if he thought it would make it 
easier to arrange things. She had found 
enough money in the house to pay all small 
debts and take her up to town, and she did 
long for some change, some excitement — any- 
thing to vary the monotony of the present. 
Just as she had finished and directed this 
missive, Annie, entered the room, evidently 

6—2 . 
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with something on her mind which she wanted 
to express. 

It soon came out. Annie was engaged to 
a young fisherman in a neighbouring village. 
He had heard of the recent events at the 
cottage, and had come to ask her not to look 
out for another place, but to marry him as 
soon as the young lady left Saltleigh. 

" For now miss — mum I should say — I 
suppose we shall lose you, too. You will be 
going off to join Mr. Darrell. Of course I 
wouldn't leave you alone, not if Tom wanted 
it ever so, but knowing as your husband would 
be expecting you now, I thought I would 
just ask how long — " 

" Oh yes, Annie, I am very glad Tom has 
come. You can tell him after I get an 
answer to a letter, I shall know ; I expect to 
receive it in a day or two." 

Fancy spoke hurriedly and abstractedly. 
While Annie was speaking, it had occurred 
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to her that she had inadvertently signed her- 
self Fancy Greyburne in her letter to Mr. 
Willis. It was the first she had written since 
her marriage, except that little note to Launce- 
lot. She had no one as yet to write to, and 
the mistake was a natural one. Even Annie, 
as we have seen, could not recollect to call 
her " Ma am !" She was still " Miss" to the 
villagers, though they knew her to be 
married. 

She took hold of the envelope to tear it 
open. Then it struck her that she would 
leave it as it was ; if Mr. Willis knew her to 
be married, he would never realise her friend- 
less state, or understand without much expla- 
nation why it had all been kept so secret. 
Then she wanted an excuse for leaving Salt- 
leigh and going off to see something of the 
busy world beyond, and a journey to London 
to consult her lawyer seemed to her as good 
a reason as she could have. 
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Clearly Launcelot had not fathomed 
Fancy's character when he imagined she 
would live on quietly at Saltleigh alone, wait- 
ing for his orders to direct her how to act. 

The letter to Mr. Willis, signed Frances 
Greyburne, was sent, and thus Fancy took 
the first step along the path which was to 
lead to so much misery, and while hardly 
conscious at first that she was acting wrongly, 
began the course of action which was to draw 
on herself, and alas ! many others besides, 
such bitter consequences. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived — ^how loved — how died she ?" 

Two days later, Mrs. Frederic Greyburne 
sat, waiting for her husband, in the draw- 
ing-room of their house in Eaton Square. 
She was a pleasant-looking woman, of about 
forty-five, with a good deal of prettiness 
about her still. 

All her surroundings, from her own dress 
to the Iflowers and ferns artistically arranged 
about the room, betokened not only wealth 
but refined tastes, and an inclination to 
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study both the picturesque and the com- 
fortable. 

A footman brought in afternoon tea. 

" Has your master come in yet ?" she 
asked. 

" He is now in the hall, ma'am," was the 
answer. 

" Tell him that tea is here." 

As she spoke the last words, a tall, hand- 
some man entered. He looked rather ab- 
stracted, and did not speak till the servant 
left the room. Then he said — 

" Poor Frank's widow is dead. Flora." 

" Dear me ! You don't say so !" said Mrs. 
Greybourne, stopping pouring out the tea^ 
and looking at him. "Poor thing, poor 
thing ! Where did you hear about it^ 
Frederic ?" 

" I went round to Willis's office on some 
business, and he showed me a letter he had 
just received from the child." 
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" Dear, dear ! How very sad it is ! I 
suppose she died at that out-of-the-way little 
Devonshire village, where she insisted on 
hiding herself after poor Frank's death ?" 

" Yes, she seems to have died, as she had 
lived there, entirely alone, but for this girl." 

" The poor child ; what a melancholy state 
of things for her, I hope you " 

" Yes, dear. I knew I should be doing 
what you would wish, in sitting down at once 
and writing to tell the desolate little thing to 
come arid make her home with us. Her 
father s only brother is certainly the right 
person to take charge of her." 

" Of course. I am very glad you wrote 
immediately. I cannot bear to think of her 
remaining there by herself. Let me see — 
she must be about the same age as Edith. 
When she has got over her first grief, it will^ 
I dare say, be a pleasant change to have 
companions of her own age. I cannot help 
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looking on Frederica Greyburne as a selfish 
woman for shutting herself up so, when we 
were willing to forget the past for the child's 
sake. But I ought not to judge, one never 
knows how one would act till one is tried. 
It has always been a trouble to me to think 
of that poor proud woman pinching and 
screwing on two hundred a year, when I, the 
younger brother's wife, lived in such comfort 
and happiness/' 

" She would accept nothing from us. Her 
dislike to me is hardly to be wondered at. 
You must remember that when Frank ruined 
all his prospects, and offended Uncle 
Geoffrey, by refusing to go into parliament, 
and taking, instead, to a kind of Bohemian 
life, pretending to paint, and idling about 
from one European picture-gallery ^to 
another accompanied by a young German 
girl, all his friends, myself in particular, used 
€very argument and persuasion to induce 
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him to return, and take up his position as 
our uncle's heir before too late. She was the 
great drawback to his doing so ; he would 
not leave her behind, aild it was impossible 
for him to bring her with him into the 
county, and introduce her to our friends, 
after the way they had been living. Of 
course, there were two ways of looking at 
the case, and Frederica's was naturally the 
very opposite from ours. I wrote fre- 
quently, urging him to give up his wild, rov- 
ing life, shake off all discreditable ties, and 
return to us. I was not aware, then, that he 
Jiad persuaded this girl to run off from school 
with him, and that she was abandoned by 
her relations in consequence ; so, when I 
heard that he was about to seal his fate by 
marrying her, I wrote still more warmly on 
the subject. Frank and I, in after days, 
made up all differences ; but I never ex- 
pected her to forgive my interference. 
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Then, when Uncle Geoffrey disinherited 
Frank, and I was put in his place, I have no 
doubt she looked upon me as Esau's wife 
probably did on Jacob." 

"Well, as Fancy was not bom till longf 
after all that, the story will, I hope, drop into 
oblivion ; I do not think many people ia 
England know the whole history." 

" I wonder which side of the house this 
girl (Frances she signed herself) takes after. 
I am curious to see the child of two people 
of such totally different characters as Frank 
and Frederica. He was very open, gener- 
ous, and impulsive — though, unfortunately^ 
equally reckless, thoughtless, and obstinate — 
while she was cold, proud, and reserved. 
How she ever came to run away with him I 
never could imagine" 

" She was very young, and those shut-up^ 
frigid natures are often capable of one deep 
attachment, which is generally for some one 
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entirely differing from themselves in every 
way. By-the-by, what ever made her come 
to live in England at all ; she never visited 
it in her husband's lifetime ?" 

" That was partly the reason of her doing 
so after his death, I believe. She could not 
bear any place that reminded her of him. 
In the first instance, she came over on busi- 
ness connected with the five thousand 
pounds, which was all Frank left of the 
money he had inherited from my father ; and 
when she had made the necessary arrange- 
ments with Willis about it, she decided to re- 
main, and make her home here." 

The entrance of two girls interrupted 
Major Greyburne, and the conversation 
took a more general tone. 

Perhaps it may be as well to give here a 
slight sketch of the family among whom 
Fancy's life for the next few years was des- 
tined to be passed. 
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Major Greybume had originally held a 
commission in the army ; but, having in- 
herited his uncle's fortune some twelve years 
previously, he had sold out, and entered par- 
liament as one of the members for the county 
in which his property was situated. He had 
a small estate in Hampshire, at which he 
generally passed part of the autumn and 
winter, coming up to Eaton Square at the 
beginning of the Session. He had seven 
children. The eldest, Mabel, was nineteen,, 
a fair, amiable girl, with regular features,, 
blue eyes, and silky, golden hair. Edith 
came next. She was a few months younger 
than Fancy, and was not generally con- 
sidered so pretty as ■ Mabel. Her features 
were less regular, and her eyes of such a 
very pale blue, that they were almost stone 
colour. This gave her a very peculiar ap- 
pearance. On the other hand, she had a 
quantity of wavy, curly hair, a beautiful 
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blooming complexion, and a round; plump 
figure. So much for the outward appear- 
ance of Mabel and Edith Greyburne; for 
the rest, we may leave them to speak for 
themselves when the time comes. 

There were, besides, two other girls, still 
in the school-room, two boys at Eton, and 
one in the nursery. 

They were a merry, jolly sort of family, 
very well pleased with themselves and with 
the world in general. Indeed, what had 
they to make them otherwise ? They were 
healthy, wealthy, and, if it would be going 
rather beyond the mark to describe them col* 
lectively as ^^wisel^ they were, at any rate, 
not more conspicuously foolish than the rest 
of their friends and acquaintances. 

When Mrs. Greyburne announced to them 
the probable addition of a new member 
to the family circle, they were all more or 
less pleased. Mabel and Edith thought it 
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would be pleasant enough to have a little 
" country cousin " to take care of, and to be a 
companion for Edith, who was not to come 
•out till next season. They hoped she was 
pretty ; most likely she would be very 
<iowdy, but they could soon alter that, and it 
would be great fun to take her about, she 
would be so delightfully fresh, having been 
buried ever since she was a child of seven 
•or eight years, in the remotest part of Devon- 
shire. 

" Well," said Edith, as she went upstairs 
with her sister, after they had heard the 
news; "if she is frumpish and tiresome, I 
suppose we must make the best of her, and 
hope she'll marry soon ; but if she has any 
fun in her, I think her coming to live here is 
a very lucky invention for me." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Here's a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate, 
And, whatever sky above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate." 

Fancy read her uncle's cordial letter of 
invitation with feelings of unmixed de- 
light. An immense weight was lifted 
from her mind. Here was a new home 
open to her, now that she was obliged 
to leave her old one ; here were rela- 
tions ready to befriend her. She never 
dreamt of refusing the proffered shelter ; it 
was too agreeable to be spared the hated 
necessity of applying to the Darrells for 
help. 

VOL. L ' 7 
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Her eager, wilful temperament made her 
always too inclined to jump to conclusions 
favourable to her wishes. She wished, 
above all things, to find her relations kind ; 
and it took little to persuade her that they 
were so. Her uncle's hearty way of writing 
was quite sufficient to make her willing to 
forget all past estrangement Besides, did 
he not say he had always longed to know 
more of his brother's child ? In this case, 
her hasty decision was not a mistake. She 
was not doomed to be disappointed in any 
of the Greybumes. 

The few days that had passed since the 
funeral, had been spent by Miss Fancy in 
packing up her small possessions, and paying 
farewell visits to all her favourite haunts in 
the neighbourhood. She had determined to 
start as soon as she received Mr. Willis's 
reply to her letter. She was restless; her 
solitude became burdensome to her ; and she 
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longed to go forth, and begin her new life at 
once. 

When, therefore, on the fourth day after 
she had written (it was a two days' post 
from Saltleigh to London), she received her 
■expected answers, she lost no time in wind- 
ing up her affairs. Everything was already 
prepared for a start, why make any unneces- 
sary delays ? Accordingly, she sent Annie 
off to order Mr. Purley's cart to fetch her the 
next morning, and herself proceeded to finish 
the few remains of her packing yet undone. 
Her uncle had said in his letter, " Come to 
us at once." She would obey him, and if 
she found she had made a mistake, she could 
but go away again. 

The Cottage itself, and its furniture, be- 
longed to Mr. Potts. He had bought it long 
ago, on the death of the original possessor, 
an eccentric misanthrope, for a mere song, 
with a view of getting reading parties to 
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come down there to be coached by him. It 
was now many, many years since any young 
men had come for such a purpose, and the 
old rector had been very glad to let the little 
house to Mrs. Greybume for the moderate 
rent of twenty pounds a-year. There was 
nothing, therefore, to be done but walk over 
to the Rectory to pay the last quarter's rent,, 
and wish the rector good-bye. Fancy also 
left Mr. Willis's address with the old house- 
keeper in case of any letters arriving for 
her. 

The morning of her departure dawned fine 
and bright. Purley's cart arrived, the boxes 
were put in. Fancy caine out of the Cottage, 
followed by Annie and her old dog, from 
whom she could not bear to part. Annie 
wished her young mistress an affectionate 
farewell, helped her into the vehicle. Boat- 
swain jumped in behind, young Purley 
whipped up the old horse, and they were off. 
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The step was taken ; from henceforth Salt- 
leigh and Cliff Cottage knew Fancy no more, 
and with all the courage of ignorance and in- 
experience she went out into the great world, 
with as little fear for the future as if happi- 
ness and success were to be had for the 
asking. 

A few sad, regretful thoughts passed 
through her mind as, in passing through the 
village, she looked her last on so many fami- 
liar objects — the sight of her mother's grave 
in the churchyard, the last peep of the pic- 
turesque cottage in which so many peaceful 
years had been spent, the homely faces of the 
villagers as they stood at their cottage doors 
to wave a farewell, all these recalled the past 
vividly, if momentarily ; tears filled her eyes 
and a choking sensation in her throat made 
her unable to answer the good-byes which 
were called out as she passed by. She had 
to content them with nods and waving of 
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hands, and when the last cottage was left be- 
hind, she threw herself back and indulged in 
a hearty fit of crying. It did not last long. 

Her thoughts with youthful elasticity turned 
from the past to the future, and dwelt with 
feelings of joyful expectation on the new and 
exciting life she was about to enter. Exciting 
it must be to her: were the Greybumes 
the quietest people in the world, the mere 
sight of new faces and the fact of living in a 
town would be an inspiriting novelty to her. 
This pleasurable excitement was mixed with 
none of the qualms which a timid girl would 
have felt, at the idea of going alone among 
complete strangers. Shyness was a sensa- 
tion entirely foreign to Fancy's nature. She 
anticipated nothing but pleasure in making the 
acquaintance of aunt, uncle, and cousins ; all 
of whom her vivid imagination had already pic- 
tured in the most fascinating colours. Being, 
happily, quite free from morbid self-conscious- 
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ness, the thought of what sort of impression she 
was going to make on them never once occurred 
to her, and she was too unaccustomed to re- 
ceiving invitations to reflect that it was usual 
to write a reply before setting off to present 
yourself to your host and hostess. . 

It was not then possible to accomplish this 
long journey in one day ; so on the arrival of 
the coach at Exeter, Fancy learnt that she 
would have to pass the night there. This 
pleased her very much ; all was so new, so 
charming, in this journey, she felt it could not 
last top long. They arrived at about five in 
the afternoon. There was time before day- 
light failed to go and see the cathedral, so off 
this little independent person set, passed along 
the (to her) crowded and bustling streets, im- 
mensely amused by the sight of the shop- 
windows, and all the strange faces that passed 
and repassed her in bewildering confusion. 
Suddenly she found herself close to the object 
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of her expectation, in another minute she had 
entered and stood mute and breathless beneath 
the majestic roof of that mighty monument 
of bygone ages. 

For a time she leant motionless against 
a pillar, afraid even by a breath to break 
the tremendous silence ; it was a stillness 
which might be felt Every sense seemed 
filled, and more than filled ; sight, hearing, 
the very smell and feeling of the air seemed 
to be weighted with the spirit of the past. 
Could she have moved at all, it must have 
been to fall upon the pavement with the 
cry of St. Francis Xavier on her lips, 
"Enough, O Lord, enough!" 

Years might pass, every emotion of which 
the human heart is capable might come and 
go and leave an impression more or less deep 
on Fancy ; but this, her first sight of a Gothic 
cathedral in all its solemn stateliness, seen 
silent, empty, in the waning light, coming on 
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her alone, suddenly, at an age when the feel- 
ings are most easily and keenly impressed ; 
this would remain a memory ever fresh and 
green when later emotions were forgotten. 

When this first awe and wonder had passed, 
she ventured to walk round the building, and 
presently seeing a chair in a quiet corner she 
seated herself and remained lost in reflection 
till the verger came to tell her he was about 
to lock up the doors. With a deep sigh she 
rose and made her way unwillingly back to 
the hotel, where she had engaged rooms for 
the night. There, the grave thoughts in- 
spired by ' the solemn old cathedral were 
quickly chased away by the surprise and 
amusement which everything around afforded 
her. 

The streets were beginning to be lit up as 
she walked back, and then her dinner was 
brought to her by a polite waiter, who was 
ready to furnish any amount of information 
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about Exeter and its surroundings, and after 
the repast she put out her candles and sat 
by the window which looked into the streets 
The small amount of -night traffic to be seen ia 
a cathedral town furnished her with ample 
amusement, till, tired and sleepy, she retired 
early to rest. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'^ Still I can't contradict what so oft has been said, 
Though women are angels, yet wedlock's the devil" 

A CAB drew up at the door of No. — ^ 
Eaton Square, about five o'clock the following 
dayw One of the younger children was look- 
ing out of the drawing-room window. 

" Oh, mother, dear !" she cried, " here is a 
cab with a lot of luggage, and a big, black 
dog looking out of the window. Who is 
coming ?" 

" Can it be Fancy ?*' said Mabel, rising and 
looking out " Yes, it must be. A fair girl 
in black has got out, and is coming up the 
steps." 
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"Run down, Edith," said Mrs. Greybume, 
** and meet your cousin." 

Edith ran out of the room and was the 
first to welcome Fancy to her new home. 
The two girls met on the threshold. 

" Is it Fancy ?" asked Edith, taking her 
cousin ,by both hands, and drawing her into 
the hall as she saw the answer in -her eyes. 
A warm 'embrace followed, and then Mabel 
joined them. 

" Bring Fancy upstairs, Edy," she said to 
her sister, as she approached them. Taking 
Fancy's hand she continued, "Come, dear, 
the men will see about your boxes and all 
that. We are so glad to see you so soon, 
our mother was quite worrying herself yes- 
terday with thinking of you all alone, so far 
away. She nearly sent father to fetch you 
to-day. How fortunate he did not start." 

By this time they were at the drawing- 
room door. Mrs. Greyburne and the younger 
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girls stood ready to welcome their unknowa 
relation. Fancy felt for a few minutes quite 
bewildered; the room seemed so vast after 
the litde parlour of Cliff Cottage, the furniture 
so gorgeous ; the pictures, statues, groups of 
hot-house flowers, and, above all, the five 
well-dressed people by whom she was sur- 
rounded, were all so different to anything she 
had seen befcte. However, their kindness 
soon put her at her ease. One took her bon- 
net, another fetched her a cup of tea. Edith 
seated herself on a footstool at her feet, and 
taking her hand, gently patted it between her 
own. This caressing action won Fancy's 
heart. She had been little accustomed to 
manifestations of affection from others ; her 
mother had never shown any ; even Launce- 
lot was not demonstrative, except upon sud- 
den occasions, and then his vehemence had 
rather bored while it flattered her. 

Fancy did not appear at dinner. Her 
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aunt, seeing she looked tired, told her she 
would send her dinner up to her room, and 
spare her any further introductions that day. 
Later in the evening Edith came to see her ; 
she found her sitting very comfortably in an 
arm-chair by the fire, quite ready for a talk. 

" You must tell me, please, all about your- 
selves, Edith, for I know nothing, absolutely 
nothing. I never even knew you, any of 
you, existed till I got your father's letter 
asking me here." 

" Didn't you really ? How very odd I 
Well, let me see ; Mabel is out, this is her 
second season. I am not; I shall not be 
seventeen till next month, so I have to wait 
till next year to astonish the world. Now I 
am so glad, we shall be able to come out to- 
gether, that will be so much better fun than 
if I had been all alone; for, entre nous, I 
don't expect to have much of Mabel next 
season. I think it is so foolish to think of 
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getting married after only two seasons of fun. 
J intend to have at least six." 

" Is Mabel engaged ?" 

" Oh no ! and you must say nothing about 
it. Only I'm sure ^^ likes her, and I'm afraid 
:she likes him." 

" Don't you think ope can have any fun 
.after being married ?" asked Fancy, her heart 
rather sinking at this view of matrimony. 

" Oh ye-es ! but a different sort of fun, and 
then you see if you marry at twenty-five you 
will still have years and years of that sort of 
fun, and will have had seven years of what I 
•call girls fun into the bargain." 

" I see," said Fancy, beginning to wonder 
whether she had lost all chance of that sort 
■of first fun which Edith seemed to think so 
much of, by her rash act She had, per- 
haps, been foolish to so bind herself at 
seventeen, when Mabel, at nineteen, was 
blamed for over-haste. 
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The idea of confiding her r^;rets to Edith 
did not come to hen She was sympathetic 
and receptive, easily attracted the confidence 
of others, but did not bestow her own with 
such facility. 

"Are you sure we shall come out together?'^ 
she now asked. 

" Of course I am !" promptly replied her 
cousin. " Father and mother both wish you 
to live with us always ; you will not refuse, 
who else could you want to go to ? You wiU 
never be so unkind as to leave us ?" 

She looked so beseeching that Fancy could 
not help laughing. 

" You don't know yet whether you will 
continue to want me. Perhaps, presently 
you will be very glad to see me go." 

" No, indeed !" cried Edith, " I know we 
shall be friends. I fell in love with you at 
once. It is a case of David and Jonathan — . 
* The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul 
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of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul/ " 

" Which are you, David or Jonathan ?" 
asked Fancy. 

" Oh, Jonathan, of course. It was Jona- 
than who fell in love with David while he 
was talking to Saul. By-the-way, how old 
are you, if it is not too indiscreet a question ?" 

" I shall l?e eighteen next June." 

" Nonsense ! You older than I am ! I 
don't believe it" 

" It is true, really, I assure you." 

" Well, you are a little humbug. You look 
about fifteen. I never heard such a thing." 

" I am dressed in such an old-fashioned 
sort of way, you see," began Fancy, apolo- 
getically. 

" Well, your hair being all down may make 
you look younger, but certainly even if you 
were dressed as I am, you would not look 
seventeen; however, it is all the better, as 
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you will not be able to come out for a year 
on account of your mourning." 

Edith had seated herself in her favourite 
attitude at Fancy's feet, and taken her hand. 
Now she said suddenly, 

" What do you. mean by wearing a wed- 
ding-ring ? Is it to try to persuade people 
that you are grown up ?" 

She spoke carelessly, and was rather horri- 
fied at the emotion her words caused. Fancy 
blushed painfully, quickly withdrew her hand, 
and tears filled her eyes as she twice essayed 
to speak, and her voice failed her both times. 
This pause gave Edith time to suggest the 
only explanation that occurred to her. She 
immediately concluded that the ring had be- 
longed to Fancy's mother, and was vexed with 
herself for having, by her gaucherie, evoked 
painful memories. She jumped up, smothered 
further attempts at explanation by kisses, and 
turned the conversation into another channel. 
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Thus again, almost by accident, was Fancy 
drifted on into that fatal course towards which 
some malignant fate seemed constantly pro- 
pelling her, without, hitherto, any exact fault 
of her own. When presently she was left 
alone, she rose from her seat, and taking the 
ring, which she was beginning to consider a 
badge of servitude, from her finger, she flung 
it across the room. 

" How could I ever have been so silly as 
to tie myself like this, and so unnecessarily, 
too. A home indeed ! Here is a home, 
exactly the sort of one I should have pictured 
for myself if I had had to choose, and friends 
and everything. Oh dear! oh dear! what 
will they all think when they hear that I am 
absolutely married ? Married ! it can't really 
be true ; I wonder if it was all right. I have 
read of people thinking themselves married, 
and it all turning out a farce. I wonder if it 
made any difference that he never told his 
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father; surely people cannot be so easily bound 
for life. Suppose I wait before telling any 
one until I have made inquiries and am quite 
sure about it." 

Fancy, Fancy, bid the tempter begone. 
Who should know all your circumstances if 
not the uncle who is about to offer you a 
home beneath his roof ? 

Alas ! the cunning tempter has chosen the 
weak spot against which to direct his attack. 
That proud little spirit cannot bear to confess 
its folly, to say at the same time, " I am mar- 
ried to that man ;" and, " I wish to be free 
from him." 

No, far preferable to that, was it to banish 
from her mind all thought of him. It is so 
easy to leave everything to chance when we 
are young and hopeful, and convinced that 
every chance must be in our favour. Now 
she had no falsehoods to tell ; these people 
had arrived at a foregone conclusion it would 
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be better to wait till she was more at home 
before introducing such a subject. With 
these little sophistries she strove to satisfy her 
conscience, and yet she did not make up her 
mind not to tell of her hasty marriage, but 
neither did she resolve to out with it. She 
left it to her beloved chance^ if an occasion 
turned up when it seemed good to speak, then 
she would speak ; if not, why then she would 
see about it 

Before she went to bed that night the wed- 
ding-ring was picked up truly, but not restored 

to her finger. She tied it to her neck by a 
string, saying as she did so, 

" The people who would notice it first on 

my finger would be those I don't mean to tell 

first My uncle must be the first told of 



course." 



CHAPTER X. 

" He smiles, and sleeps I Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young ; sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering 
And innocent" 

Fancy soon got accustomed to her new home ; 
everybody was kind to her. Major Grey- 
burne made no difference between her and 
his own daughters. She shared their lessons 
as well as their pleasures, such at least of 
the latter as her mourning allowed her to 
join in. 

Day after day slipped by, and yet she had 
not been able to screw up her courage to 
make the now dreaded disclosure. Every- 
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thing had been arranged so easily for her that 
she seemed to have had no opportunity of 
entering into solemn explanations. There 
had been no interviews, no consultations. 
She had just been told by her uncle one 
morning at breakfast that her own two hun- 
dred a- year would be at her disposal, to do 
what she pleased with ; all the business 
seemed to have been arranged between Major 
Greyburne and Mr. Willis, and there was 
nothing left for. her but to acquiesce, and 
seem pleased at all that was done for her. 

The delay she thus allowed to elapse made 
the task of entering on an explanation more 
difficult ; every day, as she learnt a little more 
of the world, she felt more and more acutely 
how rash had been her conduct She had 
already asked herself, as we have seen, 
whether there had been a proper marriage at 
all. The wish we know is father to the 
thought, and since the day when she threw 
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her wedding-ring from her on the floor, the 
idea of her marriage being a false one had so 
taken possession of her mind, that she had 
almost taught herself to believe that such 
was certainly the case. 

She had never really cared for Launcelot 
Darrell, and now the feeling of irritation 
against him for having led her into such a 
dilemma, extinguished the last lingering 
sparks of regard. In her own mind the 
period she fixed at which to break through 
her silence, and disclose her secret to her 
uncle and aunt, was when she should receive 
that first letter from him, which she was now 
daily expecting. With that in v her hand, she 
said to herself, she would go to them, beg 
them to forgive her for not having told them 
before, and lay the whole matter before them. 
They will excuse me, she thought, whea 
they think how I came among them all such 
a perfect stranger, and how I wished to know 
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them better before making these tiresome 
explanations. 

Often and often she was on the point of 
disclosing all to Edith when they were talking 
confidentially together ; but just as she was 
nerving herself to say the dreaded words, her 
cousin would fly off to some other topic, and 
the moment would be lost. Then as day by 
day the memory of her former life was cast 
further and further back into the shade by 
the novelty and variety of her present exist- 
ence, the thought of Launcelot recurred more 
and more seldom to her mind, and she re- 
signed herself with perfect contentment to 
await the coming of the letter that was to 
unseal her lips ; trusting in her own good 
fortune, which she hoped would make all 
right, and release her both from a burden- 
some tie, and also from the blame which she 
feared would be cast upon her when her re- 
lations knew the truth. 
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At first the restraints usually put on girls 
living in London, were rather irksome to one 
brought up in such a purely country place as 
Saltleigh. Sometimes Fancy felt rather like 
a caged wild bird, when she found that it was 
not considered proper for her to walk out 
alone- She grew used to the idea before 
long, however, and took so kindly to driving 
instead of walking, and being waited on by 
maids and powdered footmen instead of run- 
ning about helping the maid-of-all-work, be- 
came so good a judge of the merits of a dress 
from Worth or Elise (or rather their prede- 
cessors), that no one would have guessed that 
till lately she had made her own cotton frocks 
in one unvarying fashion, and worn, without 
any sensation of shame, a mushroom hat three 
seasons out of date. 

One afternoon during the Easter holidays 
all the young Greyburnes were assembled 
in the school-room ; it was tea-time, and as 
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Mademoiselle was away, Grace, the third 
girl, was pouring it out. Fancy sat on the 
floor reading, with little Frank on her 
lap. N 

" Well, tell us what the Martineaus had t6 
say for themselves ?*' asked Edith of Mabel, 
who had been lunching with some friends. 

" They were wild to know who the lovely 
girl in mourning was that sat in our pew in 
church last Sunday." 

" Fancy tries to look unconscious," said 
Fred, the elder of the Eton boys. 

" She doesn't hear ; she never does when 
she's reading," said Edith ; " but surely they 
had seen her before." 

" No, they only came up to town last 
week. That disagreeable old Captain Mar- 
tineausaid, *Umph! Umph! bad policy; better 
keep her in another year or two ;' when I 
said I hoped she would come out at the same 
time with you. I suppose he meant it for a 
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joke, but I call it very rude, as if you or I 
should think of being jealous of her." 

" I hate plain-spoken people," said Edith. 

"It is one of those disagreeable virtues, 
that are so very easy to acquire," said Fancy, 
suddenly closing her book, and joining in the 
conversation. " One has only to cultivate a 
habit of saying all the disagreeable things that 
come into one's head, and I'm sure I for one 
should be a model of plainness of speech if I 
were to do so." 

" What a picture you are presenting to us of 
the interior of your mind ; is it so full of envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness as all that ?" 

" Oh ! I assure you I am the most vicious, 
little creature internally ; it is only out of 
regard for other people's feelings, and because 
I wish them to like me, that I bridle my 
tongue as I do." 

" Won't she be a vinegar old maid one of 
these days ?" said Fred. 
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" Most certainly ; that is what I intend to 
•be. If I am an old maid it shall be a vinegar 
one. I would rather be feared than despised ; 
and my company will always be sought if I 
manage to be both spiteful and amusing, for 
people will prefer I should make them laugh 
•by abusing their neighbours, than make their 
neighbours laugh by abusing them." 

** Upon my word you will be a treasure. I 
will cultivate you in those days, you may be 
sure. But how wise she grows in the ways 
of this wicked world. Pray where did you 
learn all this worldly wisdom ? I thought 
you were the young inginue in white muslin 
who had never seen nobody, nor done 
nothing all her life ?" asked Fred. 

" It's instinct, natural intuition, which 
teaches me all this, joined, perhaps, to the 
constant companionship for the last few weeks 
of such confirmed worldlings as Mabel and 
Edith." 
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"Here is an unprovoked attack," cried 
Edith. " I can tell you, Fred, that she was 
in the habit of reading very naughty books 
when she was down there in the country, and 
it is from them she has learnt her contempt 
for poor human nature." 

" Naughty books T siid Fred ; " you don't 
mean to say you could get French novels 
down at Saltleigh ?" 

" Fred's only idea ; thereby hangs a tale/* 
said Edith, aside. 

" No, said Fancy," answering him ; " it is 
too bad of Edith to give me such a character. 
She means satirical books, and old-fashioned 
novels and essays, like I used to get out of 
Mr. Potts' library, and dreamy mystical Ger- 
man books belonging to my mother. Those 
were the sort of things I read there." 

" Well, whatever they taught you, you seem 
able to apply it very neatly now." 

" That, as I before remarked, is my own 
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innate cleverness and quickness of per-. 

ception." 

" Did anyone ever meet such a little piece 

of vanity ? Set her down, Mabel ; you are 

older than she is." 

" I leave that well-nigh impossible task to 

you, my dear Fred," said Mabel, laughing. 
" Edy," said Fancy, " don t listen to their 

frivolity, but give me your opinion on a 

serious point which is troubling my mind. 
Shall I send to Brussels for a packet of gloves, 
or do you think black gloves are as good in 
London ? Those Paris ones I shan't wear ; 
they are too short in the hand." 

" I must go to dress for dinner," said Mabel, 
rising ; " how I envy you two your quiet litde 
dinner in the boudoir. I do dislike these 
big dinners. Mamma says we must have a 
few of them in the season, but Tni sure the 
people enjoy it much more when they are asked 

just one or two at a time, unless it is to a ball." 
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" When I am married," said Edith, " I 
shall give very pleasant little suppers after 
the opera or the theatres, instead of great 
stupid dinners." 

" My dear Edy," said Mabel, " I hope you 
would not ; that is a sort of thing not done 
by people who are altogether nice. I like 
sociability myself ; but there are limits." 

" Well, I should set the example of some- 
one doing it who is altogether nice, and Tm 
sure my example would be followed." 

" Don't bring any of your republican 
notions here," said Fred ; " we are all conser- 
vative to the back-bone, and set our faces 
against dangerous innovations." 

" Well, good-bye for the present," said 
Mabel, leaving the room. 

"Frank is tired," said Fancy; "come up 
to bed, old man," she continued, taking him 
in her arms, " and Fancy will undress you, 
and sing to you till you go to sleep." 
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** How you do spoil him, Fancy," said Grace, 
But Fancy only laughed, and carried off 
the little boy. He was the youngest of the 
Greybumes, being, in truth, nearly nine 
years younger than Sybil, who came next to 
him. Fancy was fond of children, and this 
little fellow bearing as he did her father's 
name, she had made him her special pet, and 
would take almost any trouble on his account 
Frank returned her affection, accorded to her 
a flattering preference, and happy as was her 
present life, some of her happiest moments 
were passed sitting in the dark beside Frank's 
cot, holding his little hand in hers, and softly 
singing him to sleep. There was a reality 
about her love for the child that called out all 
the softest feelings of her nature, and coun- 
teracted the hardening influence which a life 
free from all care, and crowded with all the 
luxuries that money can obtain, is apt to have 
on one of Fancy's temperament. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Long after little Frank slept that night, she 
sat on in the darkened nursery, making the 
most of one of the rare occasions that now 
came to her for quiet reflection. Her thoughts 
turned back to the old days before she came 
to England, to her father and his friends, the 
songs she learned to sing to him, the little 
dances that he was never tired of making her 
dance for his amusement, all the petting and 
spoiling that was showered upon her in that 
far past time, of her passionate grief at his 
death, and then the move to Saltleigh, and 
all those long uneventful years which now 
seemed, to look back on, like a dream, so 
quickly find smoothly had they flown. She 
thought of her mother with the sincerest pity, 
but with none of the grief that even now 
surged up in her heart when her father's 
name was mentioned. 

Mrs. Greybume's severe steadfast na- 
ture had won from her daughter some 
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respectful affection, but no real passionate 
love. 

Then she thought of Launcelot, and won- 
dered what he would say when he wrote to 
her ; whether, from the tenor of his letter, 
she should feel obliged to go out to him 
there. She shuddered at the idea. Could 
she leave all this happiness, and go out to a 
horrid colony, where most of the men were 
escaped convicts, and your servants sat 
down in your presence, and asked you to 
lend them a dress when they were going to 
a ball? 

Such was. Fancy's idea of Australia. No, 
she would not go there. By this time, also, 
she had discovered that she was more than 
ordinarily beautiful; already had flattering 
friends foretold that she would be the sensa- 
tion when she came out. Imagine going 
and hiding all this loveliness in a country 
where beauty was less thought of in a woman 
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than ability to cook the dinner when the cook 
had gone to a party. 

" I don't wish to be unkind to him. He 
was my only friend when I had little enough 
to amuse me. If he really cares for me, I 
suppose I must go ; but, I dare say he has 
begun, like I have, to discover his mistake, 
or surely he would have written from the 
Cape, and I should have had his letter by 
this time. I wonder if we are really married, 
or if it is only a sort of solemn engagement. 
At any rate, I can't write to him till I hear 
from him. Even if I knew his direction, 
I don't think I would write, so much in the 
style of my answer must depend on the way 
in which he writes." 

Frank turned restlessly in his sleep, and 
Fancy bent over him, and laid her face on his 
little rosy one. 

"My little darling! If your namesake, 
my dear father, had but lived, his daughter 
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would not be in this scrape. I wonder, 
if I told your father, what he would say! 
Would he cruelly send me off away from 
you, pet, and all these dear people here ? I 
fear he might." 

Frank opened his eyes a moment. 
" Shall Fancy leave you, and go far away ?" 
Still half asleep, he put his little arm round 
her neck. 

" Fancy, stay here. Sing to me." 
And Fancy sang softly till he slept again, 
and then stole quietly from the room to dine 
with Edith in the boudoir, no nearer deciding 
what to do about Launcelot than she had 
been before her meditations. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Those hours of hope that longed for life, 
And wished their part begun, 
And ere the summons to the strife 
Dreamed that the field was won." 

" Fancy, Fancy ! where is Fancy ?" cried 
Grace Greyburne, running from room to 
room one bright morning about the begin- 
ning of June. " Oh ! here you are," opening 
the nursery door, and discovering her cousin 
playing with little Frank. " You must come 
along down stairs. Mademoiselle has sent 
me to fetch you. The others are waiting in 
the hall." 

Fancy ran down and joined Mabel and 
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Edith, who was about to proceed with 
Mademoiselle Duvisme, the governess, to 
take their singing lesson. Mrs. Greyburne 
was a mother who considered it above all 
things incumbent on her to give her girls 
every educational advantage. She had rather 
peculiar views on the subject, considering 
parents who neglected to educate their 
daughters quite as culpable as those who 
allowed their sons to grow up idle loafers. 

I do not mean that she desired Mabel 
and Edith to come out in the character of 
" blues," or intended to insist, after they had 
fairly left the schoolroom, on their spending 
so much of every day in improving their 
minds. Everything forced or unnatural she. 
detested. Average men work because they 
are obliged to. It is only those endowed 
with exceptional brains or superabundant 
energy who insist upon working when no- 
thing but a desire for fame is their object. 
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.It is, therefore, an unnatural and silly idea to 
expect girls to act in any different manner. 
As the world is constituted at present (or, at 
least, has been till lately, for it is changing 
rapidly in this respect), men are expected to 
support the women belonging to their family, 
and therefore the one great impulse to all hard 
labour is taken away from the weaker sex. 
Those advocates of women's rights who 
begin by abusing their softer sisters, and 
trying to make them appear despicable in 
the eyes of men, are wise in their generation. 
They see plainly that as long as they can get 
men to support them, nine-tenths of the 
female world will contentedly remain in, so- 
called, slavery, and that the only way of en- 
suring their emancipation is to destroy the 
last remnants of chivalric feeling left in the 
breasts of their masters by lowering their esti- 
mate of the sex. This last they do both by 
precept and example — making alarming dis- 
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closures about the silliness, spite, deceit and 
jealousy which the weaker vessels add to 
those habits of drunkenness and sly indul- 
gence of all other bad passions which these 
advocates of woman depict them as steeped 
in. While in their own persons they display 
the awful consequences of throwing off all 
the hitherto enforced restrictions, and letting 
a woman be free and natural. 

I have wandered far from Mrs. Greyburne, 
who, being a sensible person, was only 
anxious that her daughters should be fit to 
work, should there arise the miserable neces- 
sity of their earning their own living. 

I say "miserable" advisedly, not because 
work is in itself dishonourable, but because 
the pushing and grasping which must be done 
if people wish to succeed, is unspeakably re- 
pugnant to a true woman, while if she prac- 
tise the home virtues of unselfishness and 
gentleness in her contact with the outer world, 
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she will find herself trudging along with the 
wretched contingent of under-paid drudges, 
who excite at once the pity and scorn of those 
who take the trouble to notice them at all. 

Twenty years ago it was less fashionable 
for young ladies to attend lectures on sound, 
light, and all the 'ologies, than it is now, but 
to make up for this deficiency, the Grey- 
burnes had masters whose business it was to 
instruct them in all sorts of solid acquire- 
ments, besides the professors of music, draw- 
ing, and dancing, whose attendance was more 
of a matter of course. 

All these lessons Fancy now shared with 
Edith, Mabel only joining them for singing, 
as she had a sweet voice, and was fond 
enough of music to care to cultivate it 
highly. 

They arrived at Signor Montari's safely, 
and the lesson went off much as usual. It 
was on their way home that Mabel said — 
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" Have we time to go round by Madame 
Clarice's ?" 

Mademoiselle thought they had, so they 

» 

drove there instead of going straight home. 
When they were there Edith and Fancy, 
who required nothing that day, left Mabel 
and Mademoiselle deep in consultation with 
Madame about various new toilettes required 
by the former, and wandered off into the 
millinery room, to look at the hats and bon- 
nets. Here, to Edith's joy, they found her 
favourite aunt, Mrs. Cairn, an elder sister of , 
Mrs. Greyburne's. 

" Oh ! here is Aunt Ellen !" cried she. 
** Come and let's ask her to take us away 
with her." 

" Well, my dears,'' said Mrs. Cairn. " How 
is your mother, Edy — is she with you now ?" 

" No, we are waiting for Mabel, and we 
find it very slow. Won't you take us away 
with you ?" 
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Mrs. Caim laughed ; but Edith seldom 
had to ask anything from her in vain, so she 
replied — 

" If Mademoiselle, who, I suppose, is here,, 
does not mind, I will take you back with me 
to lunch, and drive you home in the after- 
noon, as it is late now for me to go round by 
Eaton Square." 

" Oh, yes ! I meant that when I asked,"" 
said Edith. " You have given me so many 
inches, auntie, dear, that now I take ells quite 
as a matter of course." 

"You are quite welcome, my child," re- 
plied her aunt, whose special pet she was. 

They obtained Mademoiselle's leave, and 
then were driven to Mrs. Cairn's house, in 
Grosvenor Street. Here they lunched, and 
then a succession of callers aitived, so that 
they did not leave the hous6 again till nearly 
five o'clock. 

" Now, Aunt Ellen is going to take us to 
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the Park," said Edith, as they settled them- 
selves in the carriage. 

"Well, I have no objection," said good- 

V 

natured Mrs. Cairn, " if you do not think 
your mother will scold me for taking Fancy 
there." 

" Oh, no ! Mabel said — I forget what this 
morning, but something about Fancy begin- 
ning to appear a little. We are getting 
rather tired of being shut up like monkeys 
in a cage, with nothing to do but grin hor- 
ribly at all we see going on outside." 

" You have not so very long to wait for 
your emancipation. You will ' both be pre- 
sented next spring, I suppose." 

" Oh dear, yes," said Edith with animation; 
" and then we do intend to have such fun." 

" You are a regular scatterbrains, Edy," 
said her aunt. " You think pf nothing but 
' fun.' " 

" Oh, yes, I assure you I think — 
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ut 



of many things, 



Of shoes — and ships — and sealing-wax — 
Of cabbages — ^and king^ — 
And why the sea is boiling hot — 
And whether pigs have wings.' 

But we are both, Fancy and I, very frivolous 
just now. Our great idea is how we caa 
enjoy ourselves best" 

By this time they were in the Park. After 
they had driven once or twice up and down, 
Mrs. Cairn stopped the carriage by the rails, 
and two men who had been walking arm-in- 
arm on the path came up to speak to them. 

" How do you do, Captain Fellowes ?" said 
Mrs. Cairn to the first, a thin, fair, grey- 
hound-looking man. 

He shook hands, and then presented his 
friend, Mr. Leighton, who was darker and 
heavier-looking, with deep-set eyes and a 
wide, full forehead. After a few remarks. 
Captain Fellowes said — 

" Daventry is back again, I see." 
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"Is he here this evening ?" asked Mrs. 
Cairn. " I knew he intended being in town 
this week, but there is always a certain un- 
certainty about his movements." 

" I saw him a few minutes ago. He said 
he only returned last night. He was looking 
about for you then. I will just go and bring 
him here if you are going to remain a little 
longer." 

" Do, please. I should be sorry not to 
catch him now. He is sure to look me up in 
the course of the evening, but, as I dine out 
to-night, he would miss me." 

Captain Fellowes departed, and presently 
found and brought back with him the person 
he went in search of. 

" Well, Harry !" said Mrs. Cairn, " I am 
glad to see you back. You are not off agaia 
just yet, I hope." 

" No, aunt," he replied. " I intend to re^ 
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main up here for a month at least How do 
you do, Edy ?" 

" Here is a new cousin, or, at least, not 
exactly a cousin, is it, Fancy ?" said Mrs. 
Cairn, turning to her. " Have you two met 
before ? — I forget." 

" I had the pleasure of making Miss Fancy's 
acquaintance just before I left town," said 
Harry, " but only just I left about a week 
after she arrived." 

Sir Harry Daventry was Mrs. Cairn's 
nephew on her husband's side. He had 
been left an orphan when very young, and, 
as Mr. Cairn was -his guardian, all his holi- 
days when at school and college had been 
spent at their house. Since his majority and 
the death of his uncle, events which occurred 
about the same time, he had kept up the 
most affectionate intercourse with Mrs. Cairn, 
who, being childless, regarded him almost as 
a son. 
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" Will you come with us ?" asked she, after 
they had talked a little longer. " I am going 
to take these children home first, and then I 
will put you down anywhere you wish." 

" Thank you. I will come with you, and 
be put down with ' these children^ to pay my 
respects to Aunt Flora." 

Though no real relation to the Greybumes, 
Harry always called Mrs. Greyburne " aunt," 
and was received at Eaton Square quite on a 
cousinly footing. They all drove back to- 
gether, and found Mrs. Greyburne and Mabel 
just going upstairs to dress for a dinner- 
party. 

" What are your engagements for to-night, 
Harry ?" asked the former. 

" I have none. As nobody knew I was 
coming up to town this week, they couldn't 
expect me to be at their parties," replied 
Harry. ** I intended to dine with Aunt 
Ellen, but she is going out" 

VOL. I. 10 
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" I see by the way you have settled your- 
self in that arm-chair, that you intend to re- 
main there till dinner-time, and then give 
Edith and Fancy the pleasure of your com- 
pany." 

Harry laughed. 

" Have you any objection, my dear aunt ?" 

" No, none, if you will let me send for 
your dress clothes, and then Mabel and I will 
pick you up after dinner, and take you off 
with us to Lady Long's ball. She will be 
delighted to see you, I know," 

Harry assented. Mademoiselle always 
dined with Edith and Fancy, so they were 
not unchaperoned, and Harry had had the 
run of the house ever since his schoolboy 
days. They had a very jolly little dinner, 
and then Harry went to the piano and began 
to fiddle with the music. 

" Come and sing, Edy," he said ; " it is 
ages since I have hdard you." 
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" You have never heard Fancy," said 
Edith, " or you would not ask me first" 

" Nonsense," said Fancy ; " I can't sing 
at all well. I have only learnt a very little 
while. You must not take me at her valua- 
tion,'* she ended, turning to Harry. 

" Well, at any rate, you shall sing first," 
said he to Edith, "while Miss Greyburne 
and I talk and improve our acquaintance, and 
then, presently, when she sees what a good- 
natured, harmless fellow I am, she will not be 
afraid to sing before me." 

" I am not afraid now," said Fancy ; " I 
only wish you not to expect too much." 

Harry sat down beside her, while Edith 
began a song. 

"So I hear. Miss Greyburne, that you 
have been brought up in a sort of garden of 
Eden, and have come up to town like a new 
edition of Virginia; only, I suppose there 
was no Paul in your desert home." 

10 — 2 
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Had Harry looked at his companion's face 
as he uttered these words, he would have 
seen reason to change his opinion as to the 
non-existence of a Paul to her Virginia ; he 
happened, after the first word or two of the 
sentence, to stoop to pick up her scissors, 
which had slipped on to the floor, and when he 
looked upv she was composed again. 

" Do you find me at all like your idea of 
Virginia ?" asked Fancy. 

" No, I can't say I do. You are too " 

" Well, go on. Don't be afraid of vexing 
me. I don't care for your opinion enough 
for that" 

Harry could not help laughing. 

** There, that is just it," he cried ; " Vir- 
ginia would have cast down her eyes and 
blushed when I hesitated ; you look me 
straight in the face, and tell me you care 
nothing for my opinion." 

"It sounds rude now that you repeat it," 
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said Fancy ; " I meant that, knowing you so 
little—" 

" I understand what you meant," he re- 
plied. " No ; you are far too self-possessed 
and straightforward for a Virginia," 

" Remember, that though I was shut up 
for eight years at Saltleigh with no society of 
any sort, before that I went about a great 
deal, abroad. I was nine years old when we 
first went to that Eden, as you call it." 

"Well, at any rate, London life is quite 
new to you. And now that.Edy has finished 
and we have talked all through her song, 
perhaps you will favour the company." 

" Harry regards music as a noise to cover 
his small talk with," said Edy ; " I wouldn't 
sing for him, unless he promises to be silent, 
if I were you. Fancy." 

" That is a libel, Edy ; I listened to you 
with one ear, and Miss Greyburne with the 
other." 
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" Miss Greyburne, as you call her, must 
feel as flattered as I do, at the idea of sharing 
your attention." 

" Oh ! you are going to quarrel over me, 
are you ? How nice !" cried Harry ; " it is 
so pleasant to be appreciated." 

" I hope, Fancy, that you don't mind his 
rubbish ; he seems to forget you are a 
stranger ; however, you will be the sooner 
used to him." 

Fancy went to the piano, but did not sing at 
once. She sat touching a few chords dreamily. 

"What a nice little thing she is," said 
Harry, coming beside Edith as she stood 
by the window, and speaking low. " How 
jolly it must be for you having her always 
here." 

" Yes, indeed it is," answered Edith, ** we 
suit one another exactly. I hope we shall 
always keep her with us now." 

" Not much chance of that when once she 
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comes out ; I saw Leighton rolling his eyes 
at her when I came up to the carriage to-day. 
She will not remain long on hand." 

" Indeed, Harry, you are growing very 
rude and vulgar in your way of talking," said 
Edith, elevating her chin a little. " Fancy and 
I intend to wait until we are quite old before 
we marry, till we are twenty-three or twenty- 
four ; we think it much better." 

" What are you saying ?" asked Fancy ; 
" who is quite old ?" 

'•a am in my second childhood according 
to Edy's view ; she calls twenty-four * quite 
old,' pray what is twenty-nine? I should 
like rather to know." 

" Enormously ancient," said Edith ; " you 
always seem quite a sort of Methuselah when 
I think of you." 

*' Are you then twenty-nine ?" asked Fancy, 
" You are pretty old. It is time you married, 
I think." 
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The other two burst out laughing. 

" I wish you would not laugh at whatever 

I say, Sir Harry," said Fancy, half offended. 

» 

** I really beg your pardon," he replied. 
" Your remarks are sometimes so very 
much to the point, that to one who has been 
taught that the use of speech is to conceal 
the thoughts, they are a little startling." 

" Never mind him. Fancy, dear," said 
Edith ; " go back to the piano, and sing us 
something. And," she continued to Harry, 
" if you can scoff then, you are more hardened 
than I think you." 

Fancy's voice had not yet been much cul- 
tivated, but it was naturally sweet and ex- 
pressive, beyond any voice Harry had ever 
heard before. There was a ring of tender 
pathos, an echo of real feeling imprisoned in 
her tones, that sent all manner of sad imagi- 
nations and mournful dreams through her 
listener's mind. At times, and often when 
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she was singing lowest and with least outward 
effort, there would be something that seemed 
to speak of wild despair or passionate yearn- 
ing beyond anything the fair girl from whose 
young lips the sounds proceeded could ever 
have felt or even imagined. Those tones and 
a certain look that came into her face at times, 
were the warnings of possibilities, signs of 
things so far dormant and unknown. 

Harry listened, and was entranced. He 
was passionately fond of music ; this was 
something different to what he had ever heard 
before. When Fancy ended one song, he 
would not break the spell by a word of 
thanks, he merely, whispered, " Go on." She 
sang again and again. At last she declared 
she was tired, and he must do his part now, 
and sing to her. 

** No, indeed, I am not going to put yours 
out of my, head by kicking up a row myself. 
Come and sit by the window and talk." 
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" You ought to be flattered, David/' said 
Edith ; " Harry has been quite visibly affected 
by your singing." 

" Did he cry ?" asked Fancy, looking at 
him. 

" Not quite," said Harry ; " but you take 
it so coolly. May I ask if people are often 
taken that way when they hear you ?" 

" Not very often." 

" Pretty well," said Edith. " Mademoiselle 
weeps floods whenever she hears her, and 
Aunt Ellen has been seen to cry large tears 
under her influence." 

" You ought not to be allowed to sing at 
festive gatherings." 

" Oh, I can sing merry things, but Edy 
prefers the other, and I sang for her chiefly." 

" A little bit for me, I hope," said Harry. 

" Yes, when I saw you liked it." 

" Liked! that is putting it too mildly. 
You have shown me a new side of yourself 
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this evening. One song has told me more 
of what is in you, than months of talk would 
have done. But there is the carriage. I 
must be off to this confounded ball. Good- 
night." 

" Do you not think Harry handsome ?'' 
asked Edith of Fancy, when they were left 
alone. 

" Yes ; he is good-looking, I suppose," 
said Fancy, sitting down to the piano again. 

" You suppose r' said Edith, rather indig- 
nantly ; " he is considered one of the hand- 
somest men in London. What fault can you 
find with his face ?" 

"Oh, none; I did not mean that. Of 
course he has everything proper to make a 
handsome man. Tall, thin, and yet strong- 
looking, with an olive complexion, little dark 
moustache, long nose, large fierce brown eyes, 
and thick eyebrows (almost too thick those 
last) ; however, it is the only fault. No, 
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Edy, I never meant to say he was not hand- 
some, only he does not give one the idea of 
being so; he has none of the ways of a 
beauty." 

" If you mean he gives himself no airs and 
isn't conceited, you are quite right'' 

" I mean, that he is as jolly and unaffected 
as if he were hideous." 

" So he is. You know, David, he and I 
have played together since we were little chil- 
dren, and I never have known him do an 
unkind act or say a conceited, stuck-up thing, 
though he has been so spoiled by Aunt Ellen 
and everybody, and so run after and made 
much of.*' 

" Does he live much in London ?*' 

" No ; he does not live much anywhere. 

He is always travelling about, one never 

knows where he will be off to next ; he 

comes in and announces as calmly that he is 

ofif in a couple of days to Rio or Iceland, as 
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an ordinary man would that he was going to 
Yorkshire or Wales. His own place is 
Spekelands, in Hertfordshire, but it is a 
great rambling house, and, as you may ima- 
gine, he does not care about living there 
alone." 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Then she grew a noble lady, 
And the people loved her much, 
But a trouble weighed upon her, 
And perplexed her night and mom." 

Day after day passed and no letter from 
Launcelot came to Fancy, neither did she 
write to him. The reason she never re- 
ceived anything from him was very simple. 
Launcelot wrote from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the vessel he was in touched on 
the voyage, and his letter arrived at Salt- 
leigh some time in April, but there it re- 
mained. Old Mr. Potts unfortunately died 
almost, directly after Fancy left, and his 
think. I will take it to my uncle." 
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housekeeper went home to her relations in 
Yorkshire, quite forgetting to leave Fancy's 
direction with any one else in the village. 
When the letter arrived nobody in the place 
knew what to do with it, the rectory was still 
empty, and the postman was fain to take it 
away again. Being written at sea, there was 
no direction for the officials at the dead letter 
office to send it to, and it went down to that 
grave of unclaimed letters from which I 
have never heard that there is any resur- 
rection. The same fate awaited his first let- 
ters from Australia with this difference, that 
as they had an address they found their way 
back at last, long after Launcelot had left and 
gone elsewhere. 

When the time had gone past for anything 
to arrive by the Cape mail, Fancy felt as if 
she had had a reprieve. " Now," she said to 
herself, " I must wait for the first Australian 
letter; that will arrive about September, I 
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She was very happy now, even with this 
cloud of uncertainty hanging overhead. Hers 
was a hopeful, eager disposition ; she entered 
into present pleasures heartily, taking but 
little thought for the morrow, and always 
hoping the best. She felt a sense of hopeful 
vigour and intense power of enjoyment 
thrilling through all her veins, and life was 
beginning so brightly and propitiously. She 
could not admit the idea for a moment, that 
such a glorious morning could end in an even- 
ing of dreary disappointment and misfortune. 
Everything must end well, there would be 
little troubles, difficulties to be got over, dis- 
agreeables to be faced (presently), and then 
the thread of happiness taken up again, and 
all flow on smoothly to the end. 

Ah, Fancy ! Fancy ! is there no one to 
warn you, none to bid you pause ? Is there 
not a sin called presumption ? Who are you 
that you should imagine yourself exempt from 
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that common heritage of grief and care to 
which all men are born ? You do not mean 
to do ill; you are honest, loving, unselfish, 
sympathetic, and generous ; you would stoop 
to no mean or unworthy act, but you have 
an impetuous, pleasure-loving nature, and you 
are now throwing down all the reins of self- 
government, and allowing that nature to carry 
you where it will. Happy for you if the evil 
fortune you so much dread overtakes you 
in time, before self-indulgence has hardened 
your heart and blunted your nobler sensi- 
bilities. 

There was no hope of any of the in- 
habitants of No. — , Eaton Square, tearing off 
the veil and doing the unpleasant task. They 
were all delighted with Fancy, her aunt and 
uncle were pleased with her tact and ready 
good-humour, with Edith she had formed 
one of those rare friendships which death 
alone can sever, mingled on Edith's side 
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with a protecting admiration, which made 
her compare them to David and Jonathan. 
The younger children adored her; and Mabel, 
who seldom disliked any one, certainly saw 
no reason now to depart from her usual cus- 
tom ; on the contrary, she selected her cousin 
as confidant in ordinary, and regarded her as a 
sort of link between herself and Edith, who 
she loved with all her heart, but whose off- 
hand, unconventional way of looking at things 
she had never quite been able to under- 
stand. 

When July arrived, hot and dusty, there 
was a flitting from Eaton Square : Major and 
Mrs. Greyburne and Mabel remained up until 
the end of the session, but after the Harrow 
and Eton match. Mademoiselle and the two 
younger girls and Frank were sent to Llan- 
dudno for change of air, and Mrs. Cairn, who 
generally left town about this time, took Edith 
and Fancy with her to her pleasant little 
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house near Richmond. All were to assemble 
again in a month or so, at Mr. Greybume's 
country house in Hampshire. 

At Grove Cottage the party only consisted 
of Mrs. Cairn herself, Edith, and Fancy ; as 
what they required was rest and quiet, this 
was all the better, and day after day passed 
by in pleasant idleness. It was too hot for 
excursions or any kind of physical exertion. 
The garden behind the house sloped down to 
the river, and the girls scarcely ever went 
outside the front gates. Each morning broke 
with the same slight blue haziness soon to be 
dispelled by the scorching rays of the sun, 
and clad in muslin dresses and shady hats, 
they spent day after day under the willow- 
trees by the water's edge, either sitting on 
the grassy bank, or reclining in the punt 
moored up close to shore, under the shelter 
of the overhanging boughs. Sometimes 
friends came down from town, or energetic 
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people paddled over from neighbouring 
houses and joined them ; this made an agree- 
able variety, but the programme remained 
the same. Desultory conversation, a pre- 
tence of working, a little reading, and a 
great deal of dreamy gazing up into the 
green branches or down into the cool clear 
water. 

" I wonder if people who live always by 
the river ever do anything," said Fancy, one 
day. " There is something so delightfully 
soothing to me in this life, that I am sure I 
could never rouse myself to any active ex- 
ertion. I feel I must just let everything 
drift" 

" There is no reason just yet why we 
should do anything else," said Edith. 

" H — ^m !" murmured Fancy, lying back in 
the punt and gazing up into the overhang- 
ing boughs. Something had occurred very 
shortly before they left London that made 
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her doubt the reasonableness of leaving things 
to drift, but she said no more on that subject 
When she spoke again it was to say, " I have 
grown since I came to town — Russell says 
so." Russell was her maid. 

" I know you have ; taller, and fatter, and 
even prettier." 

" That is very prettily put, Jonathan. It 
is so nice to have some one so kind in their 
judgments close at hand always. You might 
have said, ' Yes, I think you're improved^ 
with a look as much as to say, * There was 
room for it,' and I should have felt quite 
small after it, for a bit" 

" But you do not look so well as you did a 
month ago." 

" I don't feel quite right, but it is only the 
hot weather, that is all." 

Often, after dinner, the two girls would per- 
suade Mrs. Cairn to let them take her out on 
the river, and then after pulling a little way 
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from the bank, they would rest on their 
oars and let themselves drift under the pale 
moon or calm stars, gently, quietly, just dip- 
ping an oar now and then to guide their 
course away from banks or islands, floating 
with the mighty stream, till Mrs. Cairn 
would look at her watch, find it was nearly 
ten o'clock, observe a river mist rising, 
and insist on instantly being pulled towards 
home. 

"How I do love this grand old river," said 
Fancy one night, as they lingered on its banks 
after their hostess had gone back to the 
house. " What an idea of power, of calm, 
relentless might it gives one. We are such 
poor, feeble, little straws beside it If we 
were to throw ourselves upon it now, it 
would swallow us up with all our foolish 
joys and sorrows, and secrets and cares, and 
look just the same as ever." 

" If I had a secret or a care I would give 
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it — ^not myself — to the river," said Edith. 
^* I would kneel beside it and whisper like 
King Midas, and it would never betray 
me as his rushes did; I am sure it never 
could." 

" No, it would bear the secret away to the 
great ocean, and lose it there. We should 
hear of it no more." 

" To the ocean of forgetfulness," said 
Edith, thoughtfully. 

It pleased these two to talk in this style 
when no one else was by ; neither could have 
so spoken to any one eke, but they so per- 
fectly entered into each other's thoughts, that 
there was no fear of jarring, no effort, it was 
simply like soliloquising. 

Among the most frequent of the visitors 
who came from town, to enliven the compa- 
rative solitude of Mrs. Cairn's present abode, 
were Mr. Leighton and Captain Fellowes. 
The former had not had much opportunity 
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of cultivating Fancy's acquaintance in town 
as she did not go out, but he had taken ad- 
vantage of such occasions as had arisen, and 
they were now in the first stage of a friendly 
flirtation. The easy, untrammelled sort of 
intercourse which was possible in the country 
just suited them, and they made a pleasant 
little party of four, many a day in the garden 
by the river. Harry Daventry had departed 
for Norway in the beginning of July, so he 
was absent, a circumstance at which Mr. 
Leighton rejoiced, as he had come to regard 
rich cousins as stumbling-blocks and bores. 
Mabel came down now and then when her 
other engagements allowed her, and rather 
laughed at the other two for their idle, profit- 
less existence. At this they rebelled. Had 
they not been toiling ever since Easter with 
their masters in music, painting, German? 
Were they not entitled to some well-earned 
•repose ? 
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A month soon slipped by ; it was August, 
and the Greybumes were all symmoned to 
their country home, where they were to pass 
the autumn together. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

'' Her dainty ear a fiddle charms^ 
A bagpipe's her delight, 
But for the crooning of the wheel 
She disna care a mite." 

Mapleton was the name of the moderate- 
sized country place, which Major Greyburne 
inherited, from the bachelor uncle whom 
Fancy's father had persisted in offending. 

It was a charming old-fashioned house, 
which had grown, under the hands of various 
proprietors, from a mere farm into a rambling, 
picturesque mansion capable of holding the 
large family of Greyburnes and a good many 
visitors besides. 
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The old oak-panelled farm-parlour was 
now the school-room, a delightful, shady, low^ 
snug room, with capacious cupboards, a wide 
fireplace, and a deep window-sill in the thick- 
ness of the wall. The dining-room, which 
was on the opposite side of the hall, was a 
long, rather low room, with a beam across 
the centre, and a bow window at one end ; 
you descended three steps into it : entering 
the school-room, you, on the contrary, had 
one to ascend, thus it was all over the house 
up one step here, down two there, according 
to the different levels of the additions. The 
drawing-room was the most modem and the 
largest room in the house ; it was built by old 
Mr. Geoffrey Greybume, and was lofty, and 
lighted by five long windows opening on to a 
sloping lawn at the back of the house. 

This lawn was bordered and divided from 
die kitchen-garden on one side, and the fields 
and farm-yard on the others, by magnificent 
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evergreen hedges, which were the pride of 
Mapleton, thick high walls of deep green 
foliage, the growth of years — I had almost 
said centuries. Tasteless people sometimes 
asked Mr. Greybume why he did not make 
a flower-garden there, by enlarging the lawn 
and taking in the kitchen-garden. He 
always said, " I prefer my hedges ; any one 
can make a flower-garden such as you mean ; 
not a man in the county has such evergreens 
as mine. They have been clipped by four 
generations of gardeners." 

So they remained to shelter the house and 
give it the quaint, old-fashioned appearance 
which its owners delighted in. It must not 
be supposed that there were no flowers at 
Mapleton, because officious friends recom- 
mended a flower-garden. That large piece 
of ground beyond the hedges was quite as 
much dedicated to the cultivation of flowers, 
as of fruits and vegetables ; it was no modern 
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desert of palisaded trees and cabbage-stalks, 
but a beautiful orderly garden, with neatly- 
kept borders, intersected with long grass 
alleys, kept as carefully mown as the lawn 
itself; each bed, whether of strawberries, 
raspberries, asparagus, herbs, or what not, 
had a border of gay flowers; apple, pear, 
cherry, and plum trees stood at , intervals, or 
were trained against the old stone wall, which 
was the boundary on the side farthest from 
the house. 

Surely our ancestors were wiser than we, 
when they thus combined the useful and the 
beautiful, and we are in the wrong with our 
love of ostentatious show, and our utilitarian 
principles, which make us cram our flower 
parterres with flaming geraniums and calceo- 
larias, and forbid the waste of an inch of 
ground in the vegetable garden. The few 
really unsightly vegetables, such as potatoes 
and cabbages, were grown on a strip of land 
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beside the yard outside the precincts of the 
garden. 

In those days there was no station nearer 
to Mapleton than Winchester, and that was 
more than twelve miles off (now, I believe, 
there is a station in the lane at the end of the 
long meadow behind the house, but I do not 
desire to see the old place under these con- 
ditions). 

When Edith and Fancy arrived at the 
station at Winchester, they were met by Fred 
Greyburne, who had driven over in the dog- 
cart to meet them. The groom had brought 
the luggage-cart, so they left their boxes to 
him, and mounted up with Fred in the lighter 
conveyance. 

What a jolly trio they were, as they drove 
towards home through the green lanes and 
under the arching trees, now passing by one 
or other of the pretty villages which lay on 
their route ; now bowling along over bits of 
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high road, bordered with wide margins of 
grass studded with clumps of gorse ; the twi- 
light grew dimmer, the cockchafers flew close 
to their faces with a great hum, and dis- 
appeared. Fancy sat in front beside the 
driver, Edith leant over from the back seat 
with her head between theirs, and joined in 
the merry home chatter which went on. At 
last they turned off a piece of high road along 
which the last few miles of their way had 
lain. 

" Now we are in the parish of Knowie," 
cried Edith ; " there is the Anchor Inn that 
is a meet of the H. H. There — now wait a 
moment ; you see that coppice of firs ; well, 
just beyond that, Davy, if you stand up, you 
will see the chimneys of Mapleton. Now, 
quick — ^look — it's only for a moment— ^the 
home plantation shuts them out now." 

Her excitement was catching ; Fancy 
craned her neck, saw the top of a chimney in 
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a slight hollow below them, and found, to her 
surprise, that tears were in her eyes as Edith 
enthusiastically kissed her hand and Fred 
shook his whip at the unresponsive chimney 
of their beloved home. After that, the road 
wound away for a quarter of a mile, and then 
they drew up suddenly on an unpretending 
wooden gate. There was no lodge, and no 
lodgekeeper was required at this moment, for 
Charlie and Frank stood holding the gate 
open, ready to race them down the drive as 
soon as they passed through. The old house 
lay below, scarcely distinguishable in the 
gathering darkness, backed by venerable 
farm buildings and surrounded by fine old 
trees. All the doors and windows were 
open, and Mabel, Sybil, and Grace came 
running round from the lawn behind the 
house to welcome the travellers. 

A boisterous tea-dinner kind of meal en- 
sued, when everybody talked and laughed 
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at once, and Fred increased the noise and 
confusion by bringing in Fancy's dog, Boat- 
swain, who had been sent down here on her 
first arrival in London, and who greeted her 
with frantic excitement Then Fancy was 
dragged off to be introduced to the house, 
which was rather a dangerous kind of expe- 
dition in the evening, to one who did not 
know the ups and downs and sharp comers 
and unexpected steps. 

The pleasantest rooms were those built 
over the dining-room and outer hall ; they 
were quainter than those in the drawingr 
room wing, and less low and stuffy than the 
ones in the oldest part of the house. One of 
these was to be shared by Edith and Fancy- 
Mabel had been part owner of it hitherto, 
but had now moved to one of the high sash- 
windowed bedrooms which she preferred to 
this one. It was long and rather low, beams 
stood out from the ceiling, and instead of 
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being a r^;ular oblong, one comer was arbi- 
traiily sliced off, making it five-sided; the 
two windows were latticed, and had deep 
window-sills in the thickness of the walL 
Roses and jasmine peeped in; it was the 
sort of bednx>m Fancy had dreamt of; no 
amount of luxury would have pleased her so 
much. 

Grace and Sybil insisted on taking her to 
their " cock-loft," as Fred irreverently called 
it Situated in the very oldest part of the 
house, nothing could be odder than its ap- 
pearance. The floor was hilly, by the fire- 
place (which took up half one side of the 
room and was tiled) it sunk almost into a 
pit, the bed stood on an eminence, the wash- 
stand in a valley, the walls were panelled 
and painted white, picked out with green, a 
broad shelf ran round about four feet from the 
floor, and there were three low doors leading 
into as many large dark closets down little 
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flights of steep stairs ; the doors being only 
three feet high, it was necessary to bend 
almost double before entering, and then 
boldly plunge downwards into unexplored 
darkness. 

The little girls were very fond of their odd 
room, though Grace confessed that she should 
not like to sleep in it alone, and Sybil asserted 
that on windy nights she .often had to get up 
to help Gracie to pile barricades against the 
cupboard doors, " to keep the ghosts in/' she 
said, with some contempt for her elder sis- 
ter's nervousness. 

" Do you know we have a ghost here ?" 
said Mabel, when they were again in the 
drawing-room. 

" Have you, really ?" said Fancy. " Do 
tell me the story of it." 

"Some day perhaps J will," said Edith, 
"but not this your first evening here. Are 
you a believer in such things ?" 
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" I don't know whether I am or not," re- 
plied Fancy. , " I ^ think — in fact, I am so 
sure, that I may almost say I know — ^that 
there is an unseen world all round us, which 
affects us through almost every sense but that 
of sight Why may not the veil be occasion- 
ally withdrawn, and we be allowed to see what 
we so continually feel ?" 

" Why should we ?" said Fred. " If we 
are not allowed to see these things there 
must be a reason for it, and why should 
it hold good at one time and not at an- 
other ?" 

" I believe there always is a reason ; I be- 
lieve that it is only when we have disregarded 
all other signs, that sometimes some people 
are, like St. Thomas, allowed to see and be 
convinced. But I am only speaking of what 
I think may happen in particular cases. I 
never was so — I can't call it favoured, for it 
would frighten me almost into a fit" 
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" I thought you were so brave, Fancy," 
said Grace. 

" Anythirig mortal, my dear, I can stand 
(except, of course, wild beasts), but * spirits 
from the vasty deep,' ghosts, demons — mon- 
sters that grow out of nothing before your 
eyes, and may be leagued with all the powers 
of darkness for anything one knows about 
them — ugh ! I could not bear to see one/' 

" You say, Fancy,'' said Mabel, ** that we 
feel this spirit world around us. How ?" 

" Do not you ? Well, so much the better 
for your sake. You are most likely several 
steps further off seeing anything uncanny than 
I am, and I envy you." 

" But tell us. Fancy, what you mean by 
feeling r 

"Oh! I would rather not, I really would 
rather not. Let us go out in the garden, it is 
a shame to waste these lovely evenings in- 
doors. Perhaps in winter, when you tell me 
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the ghost story, and we are sitting in the dusk 
round the fire, I will tell you what I mean by 
feeling ghosts." 

They all strolled out and wandered up and 
down between the great evergreen hedges, in 
parties of two or three. Edith, Fancy, and 
Fred going off together. 

Life at Mapleton was something very dif- 
ferent from the lazy, quiet existence Fancy 
and Edith had been leading at Grove Cottage. 
With the schoolboys at home. Mademoiselle 
away, and Grace and Sybil running wild, 
there were plenty of people in the house to 
make a noise, though indeed except at meal- 
times, they almost lived out of doors. 

Major Greyburne kept a good deal of land 
on his estate in his own hands, having >a 
bailiff, who looked after things while he was 
in town. The harvest was just now begin- 
ning, and the corn-fields became favourite 
resorts with the girls and boys. Round the 
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edges of many of the fields were litde belts 
of coppice, and here Edith and Fancy would 
take their work and books, while they could 
watch between the trees the reaping, carting, 
and gleaning going on close to them. Grace 
and Sybil were very fond of gleaning ; they 
would follow the last waggon-load along with 
the poor women and children, whose privi- 
lege it was to gather up the leavings of the 
harvest, and then carry the fruit of their 
industry into the villkge to some poor sick or 
old person who had been unable to glean for 
themselves. At the end of it all came the 
harvest-home, when all the labourers and 
their families dined in the old bam, and 
danced there afterwards to the sound of two 
fiddles and a pipe. 

Two long tables were spread, covered with 

roast beef and plum puddings. At the head 

^ of one sat the bailiff, while Mrs. Roberts, the 

cook, presided at the other, and towards the 
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end of the banquet, " the family " graciously- 
appeared — all, from Mr. Greyburne to little 
Frank — as had always been their custom, 
and their entrance was the signal for Mr. 
Stokes, the bailiff, to rise and propose the 
good health of " Mr. Greyburne and Mrs. 
Greyburne, and long life to them,*' &c., &c., 
which was always drunk with three times 
three, and terrific noise and excitement 
Then the young ladies met with similar 
honour, and Mr. Frederic, " and may he be 
as good a landlord as his father," and more 
cheering and more excitement, until Mr. 
Greyburne would think they had had enough, 
and that there might chance to be more up- 
roar than could be checked, and he would 
sign to the servants to move away the tables, 
and the fiddlers to strike up, and the country- 
dance of the evening would begin, Mr. Grey- 
burne leading off with Mrs. Roberts, and 
Mabel standing up with Mr. Stokes at the 
other end. 
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There was no lack of room to dance on the 
threshing-floor in the middle of the barn, for 
it was one of the real old-fashioned sort of 
barns, large and wide, with immense raftered 
roof and great doors, through which a waggon 
could be driven. 

Fancy thought she had seldom seen a 
prettier sight than met her eye, as they all 
crossed the yard on their way to the " health- 
drinking/' as Sybil called it. The wide doors 
stood open, and were festooned all round 
with wreaths of evergreens and bunches of 
wheat and barley. Inside were the two walls 
of closely packed corn, and above, the rafters, 
crossing this way and that, till they were lost 
in the gloom of the roof ; and in the midst, 
lighted by the slanting rays of the setting sun, 
the tables full of hungry rustics, the men and' 
boys in clean smock-frocks, the women and 
girls in their brightest colours, eating and 
drinking as if their lives depended on it. 
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Not a quarter of the barn was really taken 
up to store hay or corn in, for there was a 
rick-yard besides, and after the threshing was 
over, nothing remained there but some straw, 
amongst which, in wet weather, it was the 
delight of all the young Greyburnes to play. 
When it was all swept and garnished, as at 
present, it made a capital ball-room, and re- 
markable indeed was the dancing to be seen 
therein ; the men cut such astounding capers, 
the women bounded about so like peas on 
a drum, that Fancy, who had never before 
been at a village dance, and was not accus- 
tomed to the remarkable sight of "Ye English 
peasant's " way of gliding in the merry dance, 
was obliged more than once to rush out into 
the outer darkness of the yard to have her 
laugh out, without offending the company. 
There was one man who nearly sent her into 
convulsions every time he began to dance, 
the bounds he took were amazing ; he threw 
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his heds nearly as high as his head, and 
stamped and capered and kicked up his l^^s ; 
but all the time he never moved a muscle of 
his face, which was set to an expression of 
the utmost agony. The contrast between the 
wildly skipping figure and dismal face of this 
young fellow, was too much for Fancy. She 
laughed till she cried, and what made it all 
the more absurd was the certainty that he 
enjoyed it all the time, and imagined he was 
the object of universal admiration, for when 
fatigue compelled him to stop for a few 
minutes, a self-satisfied grin would come over 
his features, and after watching the other 
dancers with unconcealed scorn for a short 
time, he would begin again with redoubled 
ardour. 

Presently the "gentry" withdrew, and 
left the dance to be finished under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Stokes and Mrs. Roberts. 

" I don't know when I've enjoyed any- 
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thing more," said Fancy. " Oh, dear ! how 
I did laugh/' 

" It is amusing," said Edith, " to see those 
great men in their hob-nailed boots skipping 
about, and the women are almost as fine a 
sight." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'' And yet a headlong, headstrong, downright she, 
.Young, beautiful and daring — ^who would risk 
A throne, the world, the universei to be 
Beloved in her own way." 

I HAVE already mentioned that Sir Harry 
Daventry was in Norway at this time. After 
the day on which he invited himself to dine 
with Edith and Fancy, they had, for a week* 
or two, seen a good deal of him ; he remained 
in town taking up his old habit of dropping in 
and out of Major Greybume's house when- 
ever he felt inclined. At the end of that 
time he suddenly announced his intention of 
departing forthwith for Norway, and despite 
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the entreaties of Mr. Cairn and his other 
friends, who objected to the shortness of his 
stay in town, he set off, telling them that he 
should probably pass on after the fishing 
season was over to other places and might 
not return to England all the ensuing winter. 
His movements were always so erratic that 
no one was much surprised at anything he 
did, but Fancy was the only person who really 
knew the reasons which had impelled him this 
time ; one other made a guess on the subject, 
but she was uncertain about the truth of her 
surmise. 

It was a very little thing that had revealed 
the truth to Fancy. One day they had been 
talking and laughing in their usual way, and 
he had been teasing her to sing ; she was sit- 
ting rather apart from the others in a window. 

" You must not be stingy,*' he said, coming 
beside her. " Remember, I am going to be 
banished next week." 
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" Banished ; I thought you wished to go ?'^ 
Fancy raised her eyes from her work as 
she spoke, and looked up suddenly at Harry; 
her eye caught his and they remained so look- 
ing at each other. It really only lasted a few 
seconds, but when Fancy with an effort with- 
drew her gaze, she felt as if it had been years. 
They seemed to have been looking down 
deep into each other's souls, unwillingly, not 
wishing either to read or to be read, yet com- 
pelled by some fascination still to look, and 
in that look revealing all. Not a word was 
spoken that might not have been heard by all 
the world, not a syllable of explanation was 
volunteered by Harry before he left, yet 
Fancy knew that Harry was flying from her, 
flying while he had yet strength of mind to 
do it, and she rejoiced that he should do so. 
Not that he knew the real reason why he 
should dread loving her too well, he only felt 
that while she was yet in the school-room 
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they would be better apart, he mistrusted his 
own powers of self-command and so took re- 
fiige in flight. 

And when he was safely off Fancy hoped 
all was saved, and that her good-fortune had 
not deserted her at last. She did not care 
for him — of course not — ^and he would soon 
forget She wished him to, very much indeed. 
She had had trouble enough through a man, 
and never wished one to love her- again — 
never. Then Launcelot — had Harry re- 
mained and had he ever looked like that 
again, she must have lost no time in telling 
her secret, which, somehow, since that day 
she felt less and less inclined to do. 

That look — how strange it was how it 
stayed in her mind — how she found herself 
thinking of it and recalling the window and 
the work she was doing, and the very way in 
which a part of the curtain fell on his shoulder 
and ruffled one side of his hair as he bent for- 
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ward. It must have been the surprise or be- 
cause he was usually so different, that im- 
pressed it so on her memory ; of course it was 
that 

When Fancy arrived at Mapleton Mrs. 
Greyburne declared that Richmond had not 
agreed with her, she was looking paler than 
when in London. Perhaps she required 
more exercise, so it was arranged she should 
learn to ride. All the Greyburnes were 
good riders, and after the first awkwardness 
was over Fancy got on very well. Shq 
was fearless and seemed to take to it natu- 
rally. Fred was her usual escort and teacher, 
and presently they had some very pleasant 
rides together. 

One morning in September, as they were 
about to start, Fred said, 

" Now I am going to take you a very long 
way to-day, if you feel up to it." 

Fancy agreed and they rode on through 
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many lanes and bridle-paths unknown to her, 
till they emerged from a coppice into what 
was evidently a gentleman's park. They rode 
a little way over the grass, and then Fancy 
saw lying below her, at the end of an avenue 
of beeches, a fine old Elizabethan mansion 
which stood gloomy and secluded, almost 
hidden by trees and surrounded by a moat. 
There was a draw-bridge which was down, 
but the heavy iron gates beyond the moat 
were closed, grass grew in the avenue, and 
the whole place looked melancholy and ne- 
glected. 

" This is Denton Manor," said- Fred. 
" The family place of the Darrells. It is one 
of the show places about here ; moat and all 
complete. A dismal old hole I call it, but 
lots of people rave about it. So romantic, 
they say. Well, there is a deal of fine old 
timber in the park. I believe there are fifty 
bedrooms all mouldering into decay, and there 
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you can see a bit of the moat, full of green 
slime. Ugh !" 

Fred ran on, never looking to see what 
effect his words had on his companion. She 
had turned from pale to red several times as 
she now looked on the home of her absent 
lover for the first time. 

"This is the Darrells' place," she at last 
found voice to say. 

" Yes, they are much too poor to keep up 
the place in really proper style ; they say it 
would take twenty thousand pounds a year, 
and this man had only five thousand, when 
he 'first came into it ; however, he has been 
nursing up the property, and improving it won- 
derfully, and they say Bernard, that's the 
eldest son, will be able to live in a very dif- 
ferent way. He's a rum old fellow, the old 
Squire, but good-hearted, very good-hearted." 

" Are there not two sons ?" asked Fancy, 
turning her face away. 

13— 2 
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" Oh, yes, the second is away in India or 
some such place with his regiment I don't 
know whether Bernard Darrell is at home, 
now ; I see him out with the hounds in the 
winter; but now, as they don't visit, one 
doesn't meet them. Miss Darrell was killed 
last year — ^awfully sad thing — the only daugh- 
ter, except one who is a nun." 

" A nun r said Fancy, surprised. 

" Yes. Don't you know they are a Catholic 
family, alwa}^ have been — one of the oldest 
in the county." 

Fancy turned her horse's head quickly 
towards home, and rode some distance without 
speaking. At last she turned to Fred and 
put what she considered a very cunningly 
framed question. 

" If Bernard Darrell were to marry any of 
the Protestant young ladies hereabouts, would 
he not require to be married both in the 
Roman and English churches ?" 
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" Oh, yes," replied Fred, promptly, " people 
always are ; they must be, of course, you 
know." 

" It wouldn't be a proper wedding if they 
weren't ?" questioned Fancy. 

" No/' was the conclusive reply. 

How Fancy's heart bounded ; then it was 
really as she had hoped, and she was not 
married at all. What a relief! What a 
load of uncertainty was lifted from her heart ; 
now there was nothing further to do but 
write to Launcelot, and tell him she had 
discovered the deceit he had practised on 
her. It was certainly very wicked of him to 
pretend to be a Protestant, and marry her so, 
but what did it matter now all had ended 
well? 

She thought she saw the whole situation 
at a glance. She would give Launcelot the 
benefit of all the presumption in his favour ; 
he, perhaps, had wished to give her a claim 
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upon him, morally if not legally, for the 
present, and had intended, when they met 
again, to go through the ceremony necessary 
to complete the marriage. 

However, his motives were of but little 
consequence now. She was free, that was 
the great point ; and, as for his feelings, I am 
afraid Fancy did not consider them much ; 
girls of eighteen, as long as they are heart- 
whole themselves, are not wont to treat the 
feelings of unwelcome suitors with too much 
consideration. Many a woman looking back 
in after-life on her treatment of her early 
lovers, is fain to ejaculate : " What a little 
coldblooded brute I was in those days," but 
after all, nine times out of ten, it is the cruelty 
of ignorance, the same feeling which will lead 
a baby to pull the leg off a fly ; she has as 
yet no conception of the suffering love may 
cause. 

Fancy also thought she had a good right 
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to feel aggrieved both at her lover's conceal- 
ment of his real religion from her, and also at 
his continued silence. " Had he thought much 
about me, he would not have allowed a mail 
to pass after his arrival without writing," she 
thought. 

When Fancy reached home, she rushed 
upstairs to find Edith, with a view of un- 
burdening her conscience at once and for 
ever of all secrets from her friend ; to her 
disgust she found their bedroom filled with 
boxes, and Mabel and a lady's maid hovering 
about. The sisters were going away the 
following morning, to stay with some relations 
in one of the midland counties, and Fancy 
was to be left to the tender mercies of Grace 
and Sybil for a time. This was the last day 
of the holidays, too; to-morrow the boys 
returned to Eton, and Mapleton would be 
left comparatively quiet till Christmas brought 
all together again. 
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How Fancy longed to get rid of Mabel ; 
that night, when they came upstairs to bed, 
it was just as bad ; the maid would keep 
buzzing about, putting in a pair of boots 
here, and a packet of hairpins there ; and 
Mabel kept either arriving herself, or sending 
the woman to ask if Edith meant to take her 
pink slip, and if she thought their blue and 
white silk grenadines would do for every 
evening wear. 

" What an everlasting old fidget Mabel is 
about her clothes," cried Fancy, at last " I 
declare one would think you were both going 
to India, instead of Shropshire, to hear how 
she fusses." 

" And the best of it is," said Edith, laugh- 
ing, "that we are certain to have to write 
home directly we get there, for a lot that 
have been left behind. We never went any 
where yet, without requiring at least two 
boxes sending after us." 
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" Why can't she leave it all to Pritchard, 
like any other Christian ? It would be far 
better done." 

Here Mabel's head was again popped in 
at the door. 

" Oh, Edy, dear ! do come and see which 
you think should go first into the box — my 
puffed tarletan or the gray tulle." 

Edith ran good humouredly off, and Fancy, 
despairing of getting her Jonathan alone for 
a quiet chat that evening, retired to bed, and 
was soundly sleeping by the time Edith re- 
turned from this last consultation. 

The next morning all was hurry and bustle. 
With so long a drive before them, they had 
to start early, and there was no hope of any 
time for confabulations under such circum- 
stances. 

" As usual, things settle themselves for me," 
said Fancy, as she watched the carriages 
drive off the next morning. " And there is 
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no hurry after all. Now that I know it is 
all right, there is even less reason why I 
should rake up the past. Launcelot seems to 
be going to let it rest The September mail 
is in, and no word from him. He must have 
had time to write ; I have given him ample 
law." 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Tis well to be merry and wise, love, 
Tis well to be honest and true ; 
'Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new." 

The next three weeks were passed by Fancy 
in comparative solitude ; the boys having 
returned to Eton, and her uncle and iunt, 
Mabel and Edith, being absent on visits to 
different relations and friends. Grace and 
Sybil were at home, but Mademoiselle had 
" resumed her duties," and they passed a 
good deal of their time in the school- 
room. 

Frank was Fancy's great resource. He 
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had a small Shetland pony, and, leading this 
by the leading-string, followed by old Boat- 
swain, she would sally forth and take up her 
old rambling habits again on a modified 
scale. 

September drew to a close ; one or two vio- 
lent equinoctial gales were followed by several 
weeks of calm, mild weather. That feeling 
of peaceful decline, peculiar to autumn when 
the air is still, hung around ; the smell of the 
dying leaves and decaying vegetation, the 
rich sombre hues of the woods, the deep 
jbrown of the withering bracken on the com- 
mons — all was calm, beautiful, melancholy, 
all spoke of death, yet without sadness : there 
is resignation in the peace of autumn, and a 
quiet certainty that after the winter the 
spring must come. Listen to Nature; she 
will teach you principles that cannot fail ; she 
knows nothing created can become extinct, 
that there is no death without a resurrection, 
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no sorrow without hope, no sinner without a 
Redeemer. 

^ 

Fancy, repressed yet troubled, as her better 
feelings had been during the past year, now 
yielded to the influences around her, 'and, for 
a short time at any rate, allowed them to gain 
the upper hand. She felt at peace with all 
the world ; having no longer any motive for 
secrecy, she no longer feared the discovery of 
her secret Of Launcelot she could now 
think without bitterness ; of Saltleigh without 
unpleasant memories ; of Harry — ^yes, she 
might now think of Harrj^; that she ever 
particularly wished to think of him — of course 
not ; still, there was no harm if she did wish 
it. 

So she would wander through deep green 
lanes, or over little open commons, leading 
Frank's pony, telling him fairy stories, or with 
her arm round his waist, as he sat on the 
little animal — singing to him ; happy in the 
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child's love, in the beauty of nature, and in 
the consciousness of her own youth and 
vigour, and power to taste and enjoy all the 
happiness that might come in her way. 

When Edith returned to Mapleton about 
the end of October, she congratulated Fancy 
on her looks ; the riding lessons, which had 
been continued by the coachman after Fred's 
departure, were supposed to have been won- 
derfully successful in calling back the colour 
to her cheeks. 

Edith and Major Greyburne came back 
together ; Mrs. Greyburne and Mabel sent 
word that those at home were not to expect 
them before Christmas. They had been per- 
suaded to accompany some friends to Pau, 
and intended returning vi4 Paris. 

** So you and I will have to keep house for 
papa till then," said Edith to Fancy, the 
evening of her return. They had retired to 
their room for the night, and Fancy stood by 
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the fire, which had been lighted in compli- 
ment to a slight touch of frost there had been 
in the atmosphere that day. 

" Come, Edy/' she said, " don't keep fuss- 
ing about there by the dressing-table. Get 
your brush, and sit down ; I have something 
very important to tell you." 

Edith obeyed, and seating herself at her 
feet with her face towards the fire. Fancy re- 
lated to her cousin the strange circumstances 
of her secret marriage. 

Edith was surprised, yet relieved. Fancy 
had not kept her secret so well, but that her 
friend had guessed that there was some oc- 
currence in her past life which she, for some 
reason, did not wish known ; and though her 
natural delicacy of feeling made her rather 
avoid, than seek to gain a confidence not 
spontaneously bestowed, it had yet cost her 
many minutes of painful conjecture and un- 
satisfactory reflection. Now, she knew the 
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worst, and it was not, it seemed, irre> 
mediable. 

Fancy ended with — 

" I wonder now, how I have been able to 
keep this to myself so long, but as long as I 
feared he could claim me, I put it all out of 
my mind as much as I could. I see now it 
was very wrong of me — ^in fact I knew it all 
along, but then I am not like the righteous in 
the psalm — 

" * Who know what's right, nor only so, 
But always practise what they know.' 

I know what is right and practise what is 
wrong a great deal too often." 

" You are sure the marriage is not a true 
one ?*' asked Edith. 

** Oh, yes ; he never said a word about his 
religion, and I know people must be married 
twice over when they marry Catholics." 

"Well, then, I advise you, first of all, to 
tell my father." 
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" Oh dear !" said Fancy. 

" And then write at once to Mr. Darrell to 
break off your engagement, or whatever the 
contract may be called, that there is between 
you. I don't see why you have not done 
that long ago, as you certainly don't seem to 
wish to hold by it." 

" I don't know his direction," said Fancy, 
nodding her head backwards into Edith's 
lap, and looking at her upside down. 

" Surely he left word before he sailed ?" 

" Mother knew, I was told, but forgot di- 
rectly. I expected a letter from the Cape of 
Good Hope telling about it again, but as he 
didn't choose to write from there, he must be 
punished by being a little longer in suspense." 

" It isn't good of you to talk like this. 
Fancy. You must let the poor fellow know 
as soon as possible. Hold your head up and 
be sensible." 

" How can I, when I don't know where to 
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write to ?" said Fancy, sitting up, however, 
and resting her chin in the palm of her hand. 
" I am not going to run the chance of the 
letter getting into wrong people's hands, and 
all my foolishness coming out" 

" Look in the Army List for where his 
regiment is quartered." 

"How stupid I am, never to have thought 
of that ! But you must remember my bring- 
ing up ; things that you have always known 
I never heard of, till last spring. I never 
knew what was in the Army List, though, 
of course, if I had considered, I might have 
guessed it told the whereabouts of army men. 
T have just seen the outside of the book, but 
never cared to open it." 

" There, then, is my advice, you little 
sinner," said Edith, kissing her. 

Fancy threw her arms round her neck. 

" I wish I had told you sooner. Now my 
mind is clear, and as soon as my uncle knows, 
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and the letter is written — I shall be as 
happy — oh, so happy! so happy! Hurrah! 
hurrah !" 

And, getting up from the floor, Fancy be- 
gan to dance about the room, her long curls 
flying out, and her dressing-gown whirling 
round her — 

" * Merrily danced the Quaker's wife. 
And merrily danced the Quaker !' " 

" You mad thing !" said Edith, leaning back 
watching her, one arm flung carelessly over 
her head, and a strange wistful expression in 
her eyes, even while she smiled at her cousin's 
wild way of showing her joy. 

" Are you not glad too ?*' said Fancy, sud- 
denly stopping, and kneeling beside Edith 
with her elbow on her knee, with the longing 
for those she loved to rejoice in her rejoicing, 
which was one of her strong characteris- 
tics. 

Her griefs or worries she could and did 
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keep to herself, but her joys she must share, 
or half their pleasure was wanting. 

" Of course I am glad that you are happy/' 
replied her friend ; " but why are you so very 
happy ?" 

As she asked this last question, Edith put 
her hands on Fancy's shoulders and looked 
half-questioningly, half it seemed beseech- 
ingly in her face. 

" Why ? of course because now I have 
nothing to conceal from you, and because I 
know I am quite free, and have nothing 
hanging over my head. I have known since 
September that it was all right as far as the 
marrying part of it was concerned ; but then 
you know you went away, and I didn't feel 
disposed to begin to break the startling intel- 
ligence to any one else." 

As Fancy ran on, Edith leant back again 
and looked dreamily at the fire. She was 
thinking over many possibilities which she 
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saw looming in the future. Her love for 
Fancy was deep and true, otherwise there 
might have been a tinge of bitterness in the 
reflections that she indulged- in. Had not 
she and Harry Daventry been friends and 
playfellows almost from her babyhood ? each 
being severally the favourite niece and 
nephew of Mrs. Cairn. They had spent 
long holidays together at her house, and 
learnt not only, to know but to love one 
another well. With Harry this love was 
purely brotherly so far, but the relations 
on either side had pretty well made up 
their minds that it would end by being a 
match. 

Such might or might not have been the 
case, had Fancy never come to Eaton 
Square. As things were,* Edith, with the 
quick eyes of affection, was the first to see, 
that if Harry had not fallen in love at first 
sight with her cousin, he was at any rate so 
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interested, and taken captive, by her fascina- 
tions, and above all, by her singing, that it 
would require but very little more to fan the 
smouldering fire into a fierce flame. Here 
was an opportunity placed in her way by her 
unconscious rival ; here was offered her the 
choice between two paths — one which would 
lead her to assist Fancy to free herself from 
all entanglements, and leave her unfettered 
to meet Harry again ; the other to pretend to 
sympathize, while persuading her that she 
was still bound td Launcelot Darrell, and 
must think of no other. 

It is needless to say which of the two was 
the way Edith chose to travel. Henceforth 
she resolved to put aside all selfish hopes, 
and if that affection should spring up be- 
tween the other two by which she herself 
would be put aside from the first place in 
both hearts, and compelled to take a secon- 
dary rank, why then a good face must be put 
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on it, and she must learn to see their hap- 
piness without envy. 

Such were the brave, true-hearted thoughts 
and resolutions which passed through Edith's 
mind, as she watched her light-hearted little 
cousin skipping about the room, carrying her 
eighteen years and a half very lightly indeed. 

*' You are like a young bear, with all your 
troubles before you," she said. 

r 

" And you are like a younger bear," an- 
swered Fancy. 

" I don't feel it Sometimes I think it 
would be rather nice to have lived like you 
— like David, among your sheep, knowing 
nothing of the world — it makes you so fresh 
and so full of enjoyment of the present." 

" Well, you enjoy the present too, only you 
are in a melancholy frame of mind to-night : 
the recital of my sins has been too much for 
you." 

" Would you like me to tell my father ? I 
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think I could do it better than you, I am 
more at home with him," 

" Oh do ; that is delightful of you ! That 
is to say, if you are sure you don't mind." 

" I would rather do it," said Edith. 

So the matter rested, and the next day 
Edith took an opportunity of getting her 
father alone and telling him Fancy's tale. 
Her reason for doing so was wholly kind, and 
her only anxiety was to prevent any blame 
being attached to her cousin ; but her friendly 
interference had a bad effect, though it was 
not felt till long afterwards. In her eagerness 
to put a good colouring on the matter, Edith, 
though adhering strictly to the truth, left 
Major Greyburne under the impression that 
the whole affair had been so childish and so 
without meaning or legality, that he did not 
think it necessary to inquire into the matter 
further. Fancy had told the story hastily to 
Edith, Edith told it as well as she could re* 
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member, but with a bias on her mind, and so 
intent on shielding Fancy, that Major Grey- 
burne went away with merely the idea that a 
young man, who had since turned out to be 
Launcelot Darrell, had come to Saltleigh and 
made love to Fancy ; that he wished her to 
consent to a mock wedding, with a view of 
making their engagement more binding, and 
that he had been called away either in the 
middle or just after this ceremony, and never 
been seen or heard of since. 

" Indeed, it was a very lucky thing the 
young rascal was hurried off," said Major 
Greyburne when Edith had done, "or there 
is no knowing what misery he might have led 
poor unsuspecting little Fancy into. Frie- 
derica must have been a very foolish woman, 
most unfit to take charge of a girl, most un- 
fit Dear, dear! what an escape for the 
child. Well, Edy, you had better not speak 
of this ; we, knowing Fancy as we do, can 
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see how the case must have stood, but to the 
world in general, the affair might have a queer 
appearance — z, queer appearance! anything 
of this kind in her school-days goes against a 
girl when she comes out, if it is known ; for- 
tunately this is not known, and must not be. 
What a scamp ! To try to take advantage of 
such an innocent, friendless child as she was. 
However, 'All's well that ends well.' She 
didn't care for him I presume ?" 

" Oh no, father! 1 don't think she did in the 
least She was too young in mind to realize 
what she was doing." 

" At any rate his present conduct will dis- 
gust her," said Major Greyburne, who was a 
kind-hearted, easy-going man, quite as de- 
voted to Fancy now as if she was a child of 
his own, and anxious she should make a good 
match and live happy ever after. He was 
also impulsive, made up his mind very 
quickly, and then held to his opinions with a 
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good deal of obstinacy. He at once saw in 
his mind's eye that young Darrell had formed 
a plan to induce a little country girl to elope 
with him, an attempt which had been happily 
frustrated by Clare Darrell's death and his 
summons home, 

** Besides," he continued, " the young scamp 
was under age at the time, not more than 
eighteen or nineteen at the outside. He 
marry without the consent of his parents and 
guardians ! A pair of silly children, if no- 
thing worse !" 

"Nothing worse on Fancy's side I am sure, 
father !" said Edith, stoutly. 

" No, no, no, of course not. I did not 
mean our dear little Fancy was to blame, but 
she is a baby, a perfect baby in worldly 
matters." 

" Then she has only got to write to him," 
said Edith, as she was leaving the room, " to 
tell him that all is at end between them." 
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" Write to him ! no such thing. You say 
she has not received a line from him since she 
came here ; no, and depend upon it, she will 
not Tell her to treat him with the contempt 
he deserves. If he has honourable intentions 
let him come to nle and propose for her, I 
will see about giving him an answer. I'll not 
have her entangling herself in a correspon- 
dence. I might write to him myself, but I 
think it better to let the whole affair fall into 
oblivion." 

Edith returned with her father's mandate 
to Fancy. 

" I think you had better npt try to make 
him alter his mind. He is very kind about 
it now, as far as you are concerned, but he 
does not like being bothered about things 
when once he has decided." 

" I feel as if Launcelot Darrell would have 
a*^ right to complain of my behaviour to him 
if I never write to break off the engagement," 
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said Fancy. ** You see I do not think as my 
uncle does, that he meant to deceive me, 
though, certainly, he did to a certain extent 
do so, by concealing from me his true religion ; 
and besides, if he meant anything really, why 
does he not write ? Well, I daresay Uncle 
Fred is the wisest, Edy ; at any rate I have a 
very good excuse to offer, and if he does write 
to me again, I will let my uncle answer it and 
explain all/' 

" I think,'' said Edith, " that it looks very 
bad his never having written to you since you 
came to us ; it looks as if he was ashamed, as 
soon as he saw who your relations were, of 
his conduct being known." 

" It certainly does. Well, the world is a 
bad place and one should be careful. I will 
be very careful and very wise in future." 

** Ah ! now you are looked after. You 
have a severe uncle and lynx-eyed cousin to 
keep watch over you for the future." 
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Thus the conversation ended, and the sub- 
ject was not referred to again for many a day. 
Edith and Fancy found plenty of ways of 
amusing themselves for the next two months, 
though they were quiet enough as far as 
society was concerned. Major Greyburne 
himted two or three days a week, and they 
went to the meets whenever they were near 
enough; otherwise, in the absence of Mrs. 
Greyburne and Mabel, they did not see much 
of the outer world. 

At Christmas they were to have the house 
full. In the meantime walking, riding, books 
and music passed away the time, and they 
never felt it hang heavy on their hands* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" I thocht your heart was like mine ain, 
As true as true could be ; 
I could na think there was a stain 
In ane sae dear to me." 

All this time, poor Launcelot was writing 
home to Saltleigh with exemplary punctuality, 
and growing daily more perplexed at receiving 
nothing in return. 

He was not much astonished to find no 
letter awaiting him on his arrival ; on the 
voyage he had taught himself that he must 
expect, that living so much out of the world, 
Mrs. Greyburne and Fancy would be pretty 
certain to make mistakes about the mails, 
and their letters would most likely arrive 
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irregularly, two or three by one mail, then 

* 

none the next, and so on. 

He reached Australia in June, and waited 
very patiently all through July, but when not 
merely the July, but also the August mail 
was in, and still no news from Saltleigh, he 
began to be very uncomfortable. What 
could be the reason of this mo^t unac- 
countable silence ? He lost himself in 
conjectures. 

Sometimes he imagined Mrs. Greyburne 
very much worse, and Fancy too much taken 
up with nursing to think of him. This was 
scarcely a very flattering supposition, she 
might surely have found time to scribble, 
were it but two lines, to tell him of her 
trouble, but it was better than the other 
alternative that now and then glanced through 
his mind — better that she should be too much 
taken up with her mother's illness, than that 
she should be ill herself. 
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When he felt in better spirits he would 
laugh at all his melancholy forebodings, and 
decide that through some mistake in the 
direction the letters were miscarrying, and 
when the Greyburnes should have had time 
to receive one from him, with the direction 
written very large at the top, that he should 
begin to receive theirs regularly. 

About September, he was moved from 
Sydney, where the regiment was stationed, 
and sent off on detachment to an out-of-the 
way place where they got their mails very 
irregularly, and where bushrangers sometimes 
robbed the posts and otherwise disarranged 
the traffic about them. 

* 

This was very provoking ; Launcelot often 
was inclined to think himself the most unlucky 
of men ; could he have looked forward to 
this anxiety, not all the filial duties in the 
world, not Mrs. Greyburne's entreaties, nor 
his father's commands, should have separated 
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him from Fancy ; as, however, the deed was 
done, and he was for the present at the other 
side of the world from her, there was nothing 
for it but to make the best of a bad job, and 
try by very energetic discharge of the duties 
of his position, and still more energetic 
pursuit of such game as was to be found in 
the neighbourhood, to banish care from his 
mind. He only partially succeeded; while 
actively employed he might forget for a time 
the anxiety that preyed upon him, but 
whenever he was again quiet and alone, there 
it was, ' haunting him as pertinaciously as 
ever. The life that he led at this lonely up- 
country station was in many respects well 
suited to his tastes ; he was passionately fond 
of all sports, such as hunting, fishing, and so 
on, and here he had as much of them as he 
chose; then there was a spice of danger 
which he delighted in — r^cally bushrangers 
and degraded natives were neither of them 
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unknown in the neighbourhood in those days ; 
and it would be hard to say into the hands of 
which, the white or the brown savage, it 
would be a worse fate to fall. 
. Never a lover of cities or a society man, he 
missed but little the social life from which he 
was debarred in this out-of-the-way place, 
and rather preferred the rough and ready 
hospitality which was gladly offered by the 
few neighbouring settlers, to more formal 
invitations to dinner. At the same time he 
felt no temptation to adopt this new country 
as his own ; he could imagine no fate more 
odious than to be, like these same settlers, 
stranded among forests and plains, separated 
for ever from country and friends. 

To begin, thus, a new life in a new country, 
possessing all the desires and cultivated tastes, 
engendered by an old, even, perhaps, effete 
civilization, and having no more means of 
gratifying them, than has the tattooed savage 
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who never was conscious of the want even of 
decent clothes, till the white man came to fill 
his mind with discontent 

That this was a fine country he could not 
deny, with, in the part he then was in, a 
vegetation tropical in size and. luxuriance. 
The climate, though in summer unbearably 
hot, and drier than anything imaginable in 
damp England, was magnificent for ripening 
everything; even the children seemed to 
grow up some three or four years sooner 
than English ones ; and this Launcelot con- 
cluded was due to the climate. 

These same children were his great horror, 
in all his colonial experience; why people 
who appeared refined enough in themselves, 
should, on arriving at this distant spot, produce 
such vulgar, forward, presuming imps as the 
children brought up in the colony seemed to 
be, was to him a mystery. It would have 
been less so had he reflected more on one or 
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two facts. We owe all our refinement and 
much of our education to the atmosphere in 
which we live, not either to books or teachers. 
The lectures of teachers, the facts and 
reflections gleaned from books, would, for the 
most part, go in at one ear and out at the 
other, as the saying is, were not our minds 
prepared for them by this subtle atmosphere 
around us — ^an atmosphere formed of mingled 
parts of habit, custom, old association and 
unwritten tradition — all of. which, or almost 
all, is lost to the children of those of our 
fellow-countrymen who, quitting their native 
land, establish new colonies on a virgin soil. 
The older people themselves carry with them 
for a time some of this surrounding air, but it 
is beyond their power to transmit it to their 
children, and they grow up altogether without 
that sixth sense — the sense of the fitness of 
things, which can only be learnt by experience, 
either personal or, as it may be gained in 
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the old country, at second hand, f>y an 
undiscernible pressure — ^the essence of the 
experience of many bygone ages. 

So the days of early spring passed by, 
the burning summer commenced, and still 
Launcelot received no news of his bride; 
when his uneasiness reached a certain pitch, 
he took upon himself to act ; but the manner 
of his action we must leave for another 
chapter, and return to Fancy, who was con- 
tentedly passing her time at Mapleton, where 
the beginning of an English winter rendered 
the contrast of circumstance between her and 
her husband more complete than ever. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" The thane of Fife had a wife ; where is she now ? 
What, will these hands ne'er be clean? No more o'that, 
my lord, no more o' that You mar all with this starting." 

One evening as Edith and Fancy sat in the 
drawing-room after dinner, they were joined 
by Grace, who was usually busied at this hour 
with Sybil in the school-room, preparing their 
lessons for the next day. Major Greyburne 
was dining out on this particular evening. 

"Well, Grace," said Edith, '*have you 
done with the lessons ?" 

" Yes," said Grace ; " Syb and I agreed to 
finish them off quick this evening, so we did 
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some before tea. We want you and Fancy 
to come to the scfaool-room." 

" What for ?" asked her sister. 

" To bum nuts. It is All Hallows Eve, 
and we have got some chestnuts and apples ; 
but it is no fun with only two of us.'' 

" Very well," said Edith, " I am quite 
willing. What do you say. Fancy T 

" I shall be delighted," replied Fancy. " I 
am always glad to be invited to the snug old 
school-room in the evening. I used always 
to go there while we were alone together, 
didn't I, Grace ? This room is delightful 
when we are all at home, but too laige for two 
people." 

When they reached the school-room, they 
found a bright fire in the old-fashioned grate, 
lighting up the panelled walls, and making 
the oaken floor shine merrily, wherever it was 
visible. The little girls had put the candles 
out ; they drew chairs round the fire. 
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" Now proceed with your diabolical de- 
vices," said Edith. 

" We must get ourselves into a proper state 
of mind first," said Grace. " We are all much 
too matter-of-fact at present, to receive any 
supernatural revelations ; besides, it ought to 
be nearer twelve before the spirits come out 
Let us tell ghost stories first, till we are all 
afraid to. look over our shoulders." 

" How systematically Gracie goes about 
frightening herself," said Fancy. " She does 
it with as much deliberation as if shp were 
about to examine her conscience, previous to 
confession." 

" Well," said Sybil, who was impatient of 
delay, " who will begin ? who will tell the 
ghost story ?" 

"Edith shall," said Fancy. "She shall 
tell me the ghost story of this house, which 
she promised me long ago." 

" Very well," said Edith. " So it shall be. 
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Now listen attentively first of all, to the intro- 
duction." 

" Certainly. I am all ears/* said Fancy, so 
Edith began. 

" Many years ago the Greyburnes were a 

much more important family in the county 

« 

than they are now ; this was then only the 
Dower House, the mansion stood, as I dare 
say you know, over the other side of Honey- 
comb wood, where nothing now remains of 
its ruins but the barns and outhouses of Shil- 
ton's farm, which are parts of what was once 
the Great House. Walter, the last of the 
Greyburnes who ever inhabited the old family 
place, lived, I believe, some time during the 
reign of King James the First He married 
an Italian, or, at least, a foreign wife, who 
was generally supposed to be a native of Italy. 
I don't think anybody knows for certain who 
she was, or from whence she came ; all that 
ever transpired was, that when young Walter 
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Greybume returned from his travels, he 
brought with him a young and lovely bride,, 
who, he stated, he had married in Florence, 
Giulia Greyburne was a beautiful woman." 

" Fancy must see her portrait," said Sybil,, 
suddenly. 

" Yes, let me ; which is it ?" asked Fancy. 

The walls of Mapleton were covered with 
family pictures. She concluded this must be 
among them. 

" It is hid away in the den," said Sybil. " If 
you will come with me, I will show it to you." 

The den was a singular little room, opening 
out of the dark passage, immediately opposite 
the school-room. Except that it led nowhere, 
and was shut off by a door, it was more like 
a passage than a room, being very narrow, 
and in the shape of the letter Z. It was one 
of those odd spaces sometimes left in old 
houses, scarcely to be called rooms, yet too 
large to be mere cupboards, which are the 
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waste pieces obliged to be left unused when 
many alterations have been made in a build- 
ing. This nondescript apartment, which went 
by the name of " the den " among the family 
at Mapleton, was lighted only by one small 
window at the furthest end of the Z, so that, 
on entering, it seemed entirely unlighted. 
The window itself looked into a queer little 
moss-grown court, also a chance mistake, for 
there it was crooked and useless, almost in 
the middle of the house, with no window but 
this looking into it, and containing nothing 
but a water-butt and some frogs. 

The den was of course the general re- 
ceptacle for all the lumber of the house ; 
there was a box-room upstairs, which con- 
tained the most modern rubbish belonging to 
the family ; but in the den was all manner of 
old-fashioned furniture, boxes of papers, 
presses full of goodness knows what, and a 
few of the worst of the family pictures. 
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The portrait, however, to which Sybil led 
Fancy, when they were in this mouldy little 
place, was by no means a bad one. On the 
contrary, it was a painting of riiore than 
ordinary power and beauty. Why, then, was 
it hidden thus, where no one looked on it 
from year's end to year's end ? 

" That is Dame Giulia," said Sybil. 

Fancy looked. She took the candle from 
Sybil's hand, and holding it up so as to 
throw all its light on the picture, stood un- 
able to withdraw her gaze from a face that 
was at once beautiful and terrible. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the 
shape of the features therein portrayed, no- 
thing more harmonious than the colouring. 
The shape of the face was the purest oval, 
the nose and mouth delicately yet firmly cut, 
the pearly teeth gleamed from between the 
full lips, which were parted in a smile, the 
delicately pencilled eyebrows, arched over a 
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pair of long, languishing black eyes ; one 
tress of black hair escaped from its fastenings 
and hung in a heavy curl on an ivory 
shoulder ; one arm was slightly raised and 
crossed over her breast It was evident the 
attitude was not accidental, for the limb was 
shaped with such rare perfection, that many a 
sculptor might have desired it for a model ; 
her tiny hand jiist touched with its delicate 
finger-tips the top of her soft round shoulder ; 
over the other shoulder was arranged a blue 
gossamer scarf, but otherwise the figure, 
which was taken half-length, was entirely un- 
clothed. 

All these peculiarities Fancy noted; and 
yet it was not these only that kept her rooted 
to the spot, unable to withdraw her eyes 
from the picture of the long dead Giulia 
Greyburne. 

I have said there was a smile on the lips 
of the portrait She smiled — ^but what a 
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smile I Cruel demoniacal spite curled the 
rosy lips, and cold satanic malice gleamed 
from the clear black eyes. Such was the 
talent of the painter, that the observer could 
discern that those eyes were usually languid 
and soft in their gaze, yet had he managed in 
the smile which he had rendered so faithfully, 
to make them gleam with the vindictiveness 
of a fiend. With a long shudder Fancy at 
last turned away. 

"If you had not told me who she was, I 
should have hoped it was a fancy picture," 
she said. 

When they were again in the school-room, 
Edith asked what she thought of their 
ancestor. 

" She must have been a perfect fiend," said 
Fancy. " Is if her ghost that walks ? I 
hope not" 

" You shall hear. This Giulia came back, 
as I said, with Walter Greyburne when he 
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returned, after several years of foreign travel, 
on his father's death. He and old Roger, the 
Squire, had quarrelled violently before the 
young man's departure, and they never met 
again. Our old nurse, who used to tell us 
this story, said that the events which hap- 
pened afterwards were a judgment on him for 
having let his father die without seeking a 
reconciliation with him, but I don't know how 
that may be. 

" A short time after his return, it began to 
be rumoured about in the neighbourhood 
that Dame Giulia Greyburne was not the 
sort of wife that the squires of Knowle had 
been wont to choose. Some people said that 
at Florence she had been a painter's model 
before Walter Greyburne, infatuated by her 
beauty, fell in love, and unhappily married 
her. The supporters of this theory used to 
point to the picture, which had been brought 
back with the squire and his lady from Italy, 
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as confirmation of their suspicions. The 
name of it is, I believe, on the back ; it is 
called 'Messalina/ but it is also an un- 
doubted portrait of Giulia Greyburne. 

"She filled the great house with strange 
company from London, with foreigners from . 
no one knew where, and the stories of her 
goings on grew stranger and stranger. 

"Poor Walter seemed presently to grow 
callous to her proceedings; at first there 
had been violent quarrels, in which the 
mocking laughter of the lady would be heard 
echoing along the passages, or else she woiild 
raise her voice in angry vituperation, and 
hurl insults of every description on her 
unhappy husband's head. There was some- 
thing so fearful in her temper when once 
roused, that none willingly braved it a second 
time. She seemed transformed into a 
demon ; no abuse was too vile to come from 
between her soft rosy lips, while all the time 
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a sneering smUe seemed intended to aggravate 
her tortured victim beyond the bounds of 
reason itself. More than one duel did 
Walter Greybume fight, all to no purpose ; 
wounded in two instances, he was left to 
recover as best he might, while his heartless 
wife pursued her course of pleasure unchecked 
by his presence, 

" He rode moodily about, accompanied by 
what was now his only solace in his domestic 
misery, his little boy, bom just after his 
arrival in England, before he began to dis- 
cover that he had married a fiend rather than 
a woman ; little Roger, named after his 
grandfather, was his father's companion and 
consolation. 

" At last, after six years of this passively 
born misery, Walter felt himself obliged again 
to interfere in Giulia's affairs; her conduct 
was so unscrupulous that when he presented 
himself at court, as he was wont once a year. 
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it was intimated to him that accounts of 
Dame Giulia had reached even those august 
circles, and he was recommended to refuse 
the shelter of his roof to such a woman. 
On his return home, he was waited on by a de- 
putation of his tenants ; Dame Giulia had long 
since obtained the dismissal of the old bailiff 
of the estate, and put into his place a creature 
of her own ; this man so ground down the 
poor people, in order to raise money for his 
mistress's extravagances, that they would bear 
it no longer, and, as a last resource, turned 
to their poor, weak, heart-broken master, to 
see if he could not be inspired with one gleam 
of the courage that in former days he had 
never been known to lack. 

" The double incentive was sufficient ; 
Walter had that evening an interview with 
his wife ; what passed was never revealed, but 
the upshot of it was known to all the world. 
Walter had evidently used some threat 
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strong enough to force his wife to obey him 
in this one particular, one roof no longer 
covered them. Dame Giulia retired to the 
Dower House. She came here." 

Edith shuddered slightly, and looked 
round ; the others drew their chairs closer to 
the fire. No one spoke to interrupt the 
story, so she continued. 

"Little Roger remained behind with his 
father, and for a few months all went on 
peaceably enough. Walter, relieved of the 
incubus which had weighed on him of late 
years, gave himself to the consideration of his 
affairs ; he dismissed the new bailiff, and 
took back his old servants. Every one 
observed the change in him ; he grew young 
again, for though not yet thirty, he had 
become gray and worn in the few years that 
had passed since his marriage. What spell 
his unworthy wife had been able to put on 
him, to make him put up with her so long 
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none could make out; now that she was 
fairly gone, he seemed to breathe again. 

"Another cause for rejoicing was that 
Giulia appeared to have been a little sobered 
by the disgrace she had drawn on herself. 
She lived now quietly enough at the Dower 
House, never attempted to cross her husband's 
path, or interfere with his plans for the benefit 
of the estate. Walter was quite pleased, 
almost softened towards the woman who had 
repaid the passionate love he had at first 
lavished on her, by such ingratitude. 

"He hoped she was repenting. Alas ! he 
little knew, even yet, the tigress he had 
married. He had punished her, shaken 
himself free from her evil influence ; it was 
enough ; Giulia never forgave. 

"The only intercourse that was kept up 
between the Great House and this one, was 
through little Roger ; when Walter sent his 
wife away he told her he should keep the 
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boy, who was now eight years old, as she was 
unfit to take charge of him, but once a week 
he should be taken to the Dower House to 
see her for an hour. In this child Walter 
now centred all his affections ; he was a 

ft 

beautiful, lovable little fellow ; he had his 
mother's features without her expression, his 
father's warm heart and even temper, with 
even more brilliancy and promise of greater 
talents and strength of mind than Walter 
had ever boasted. 

" Nothing could exceed the devotion of the 
father to his little son ; he set to work to 
nurse the estate all for little Roger ; he took 
him with him wherever he went, he taught 
him himself, he seemed to live in the child's 
life ; it was on Roger's account chiefly, though 
some lingering remains of former love may 
have mingled also with the motives, that led 
him to assign the Dower House to Giulia for 
a residence. For himself he would have 
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preferred to send her farther away ; but he 
would give to her, as Roger s ipother, what 
she had forfeited as Dame Giulia Greybume. 

" Several months passed on, and happiness 
and peace had again taken up their abode at 
the Great House, when, as Walter Greyburne 
sat at his dinner — or supper, I suppose it was 
then called — one November evening, little 
Roger's nurse entered the room with rather 
a scared face ; Walter inquired hastily if the 
child was ill, and rose from the table. 

" No, the woman said, he was not ; but 
she had expected to find him there ; she had 
put him to bed, and then descending to the 
kitchen to fetch her own supper, had been 
astonished on her return to find the little bed 
empty, and Roger gone ; after searching about 
the room, she had come to the conclusion 
that he had run down to his father, and 
followed to fetch him back. 

"It is easy to imagine what a turmoil was 
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raised all over the house ; every comer and 
attic was searched, but to no purpose ; the 
child was not to be found. 

" Walter was half distracted ; he sent men 
out with lanterns to search the neighbourhood, 
lest kidnappers should have stolen his precious 
child ; but, as the men went, they laughed at 
the squire's folly. He had thrown himself 
at last exhausted on a chair in the dining- 
hall, and was racking his brain to think where 
else to look, when an old servant who had 
been long a dependant of the family, came 
beside him. 

"'Master,' said he, 'have you never 
thought of sending to the Dower House — to 
his mother ?* 

" Walter started up. 

" ' Come, Robin,' he cried, * we will go 
there at once. There is that chance.' 

" They went out together into the dark and 
gloomy night, and turned their footsteps 
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towards the Dower House. When they 
reached the place in the woods where you 
first see the house lying below, they perceived 
it was all shut up 9.nd dark, except the 
window of one upper room where a light still 
burned. They were soon at the door, and 
knocking for admittance, no answer was 
returned; they continued to knock, not a 
sound was heard within ; they were about to 
withdraw a little from the door to try to 
attract the attention of the person in the 
room where the light burned, when suddenly 
a shrill scream echoed through the still night 
air. Another — then silence. 

"'By Heaven! it was his voice. Roger, 
my boy f 

" And Walter, with the ferocity of a wild 
animal, flew at the door, and assisted by 
Robin, attempted to batter it in; the door 
was of oak; it resisted their endeavours; 
they stopped a moment, and then another 
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long cry struck on their ears. Walter again 
flew at the door in impotent fury, but old 
Robin had just espied under the old walnut 
tree in front of the house, the ladder used to 
mount its massive trunk, and, seizing this, he 
placed it against the window, from which it 
was now evident the sounds proceeded. 

" Walter sprung up it, followed closely by 
the old servant; without waiting to knock 
here for admittance, he dashed the window 
fiame in, and, jumping on to the floor of the 
room, what a sight met his eyes ! 

" There, sitting on the side of the bed, sat 
Giulia. She looked over her shoulder at him 
with a fiendish grin, her small fingers were 
still clasped round the throat of — her child. 
Yes, there on the pillow, still quivering 
in the last agonies of death, lay the once 
beautiful boy, his face all distorted, his eyes 
starting from their sockets ; it was a sight to 
turn the brain of the strongest man. 
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" With a howl of rage, Walter Greyburne 
seized Giulia, and flung her across the room,, 
then, throwing himself on his knees, he strove 
to recall to life the dying child. He was too 
late ; a moment later,, little Roger lay stiffening 
in death before him. Then he rose, not a 
word escaped his lips, but, catching Giulia in 
an iron grasp, he dragged her from the room. 
Robin was about to follow, but his master 
pointed to the bed with so terrible an ex- 
pression on his face that, understanding he 
was to remain behind with the dead child, 
Robin dared not disobey. 

" The exact fate of this wretched pair was 
never known. Old Robin remained at the 
Dower House till morning ; .by that time the 
Great House had been burnt to a shell ; the 
servants had had just time to run out, and 
save themselves, no more. Of Walter Grey- 
burne and his wife nothing was ever dis-^ 
covered ; but as the fire broke out in the 
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wing where his rooms were situated, it was 
generally supposed that he had set fire to 
the house, and perished with the wretched 
murderess in the flames. 

"The house, as you know, was never 
rebuilt; the property passed to a distant 
cousin ; the horrible end of the last possessor 
did not incline him to come to the place ; the 
ruins were turned into outbuildings, while the 
Dower House was let to a farmer; our 
great-grandfather was the first Greybume, of 
our branch of the family, who came to live at 
Mapleton," 

"What a dreadful — ^what an appalling 
story!" said Fancy. "I am glad at least, that 
that fiend of a woman was no ancestress of 



ours." 



« 



How," asked Sybil, "did her portrait 
come to be preserved when the Great House 
was burnt ?" 

" I suppose poor Walter Greybume had 
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sent it here with her, when he sent her away 
herself." 

" But the ghost ?" asked Fancy. 

"Is Giulia. She has been seen — ^felt, I 
mean, often, at least so they say. The haunted 
room is the one above this. We keep it 
locked up. People who sleep there are said 
to be wakened by a feeling of suffocation; 
they feel fingers pressed on their throats, 
and the piercing cry of a child has been 
heard by some." 

'* I can easily believe that such a creature 
cannot rest in her grave." 

" Grave ! she has none. Since that night 
when old Robin saw her dragged from that 
room by her infuriated husband, no mortal 
part of Giulia Greyburne has ever been seen 
by any one." 

" Edith has not told you half what is seen 
and heard in the haunted room," said Grace. 
" She is afraid, perhaps, of frightening you. I 
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am terribly frightened of it all, but I will 
tell you what nurse used to tell us Uncle 
Geoffrey's sister saw there. She insisted on 
sleeping in it long after, for its bad character, 
it had been tabooed as a bedroom. I call 
her old Uncle Geoffrey's sister, because she 
•died long before we were born, and we never 
learnt to call her Aunt Clara. Old nurse 
knew her well ; she had been nursemaid to 
the family. Well, it was when she was about 
twenty that Uncle Geoffrey's sister, Clara, 
declared she would sleep in the haunted 
room ; she was a very brave, high-spirited 
girl, and she got her wish. Sleep there she 
did, and this was what happened. She said 
that when she felt herself there all alone, she 
began to feel a little nervous, so she put a lot 
more wood on the fire, and lighted two 
candles, and made it all very light and cosy ; 
then she went to bed, still leaving the candles 
alight, and, after a bit, she slept Suddenly, 
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she was wakened by a cry that seemed to 
make the blood freeze in her veins; it was 
the cry of a child. Instantly, she was wide 
awake ; the fire was still alight, but burning 
rather low as fires always do on these kind 
of occasions ; she looked about, but could see 
nothing, and began to fancy that the cry had 
only existed in her imagination; so she 
turned over, and tried to sleep again. 

" Clara thought that, after this, she fell into 
a doze, but could not be certain; the next 
thing she was conscious of feeling was a 
dreadful sensation of suffocation ; she strug 
gled to breathe — ^to cry out-^it was no use ; 
something tightly compressed her throat; 
just as her senses seemed about to fail her, 
the pressure suddenly ceased ; she started up 
in bed; the room was pitch dark, but she 
distinctly heard quick footsteps crossing the 
floor, and a scraping sound as of something 
heavy being dragged along. The footsteps 
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passed close beside her, trailing with them 
the burden that grated on the floor, and then 
Clara fainted ; she was very ill for weeks 
after, and old nurse saw on her neck next 
morning blUfC marks where the horrid demon 
had pinched her! No one has ever since 
slept in that room." 

"Fred says Aunt Clara had eaten too 
much supper, and dreamt it all," said 
Sybil. 

" Nonsense, Syb," saici Grace ; " that would 
not make the blue marks ; then there is her 
illness ; nurse said she never quite recovered ; 
she was always nervous afterwards." 

" Oh ! well ! if you like to think there is a 
ghost in the haunted room, I don't care. I 
prefer to believe that Giulia's picture is all 
that remains to us of her." 

While Sybil was speaking, Grace had 
risen and retreated into a very small room 
within the school-room, so small it might 
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almost be called a cupboard. Sybil followed 
her. 

"Dont come yet," they called to the 
others, "we are making some preliminary 
arrangements." 

Fancy and Edith remained sitting by the 
school-room fire. 

" What is your theory about these sort of 
appearances. Fancy T asked Edith. " I see 
you do not wholly disbelieve in them." 

" I don't commit myself to any opinion 
about any one particular ghost story, because 
it may of course be, as Fred unromantically 
suggests, merely a case of nightmare; but 
neither should I think of saying that they 
were all untrue. There is no smoke without 
some fire. Besides, though I have never seen 
a ghost, and never wish to, I have felt some 
things that convince me that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in ^our philosophy." 
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" What sort of things ?" asked Edith. 

" Nothing tangible ; nothing that I would 
tell to prove a case. I want to prove no- 
thing, only they are sufficient for myself. I 
mean presentiments, singular dreams, the 
attractions and repulsions that one feels for 
particular places and people, the convictions 
that suddenly arise in one's mind that certain 
things are at that moment happening. When 
these sort of imaginations or inspirations, 
whichever you like to call them, have been 
many times verified by the result, one begins 
to put faith in them, and found a kind of 
system of belief on them.'* 

" Yes/' replied Edith. " I, too, often have 
had very odd things of that sort happen to 
me. But how do you account for some 
people never having these sensations ? 
Mabel, for instance." 

" I think," said Fancy — ** but mind, I may 
be wrong, I have never studied the subject. 
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still so far, my idea is, that as a rule we do 
not know what we mean when we say the 
word, imagination. I believe that what is 
generally called by that name is a gift, be- 
stowed on some people, denied to others, of 
seeing a little way into the unseen world ; a 
comer of the veil that hides it is raised for 
them, but they only are so far beyond their 
fellow-mortals that they are aware there 
is such a world, and the knowledge brings 
with it almost as much pain as pleasure. 
Almost — quite, I should say ; but then the 
pleasures and pains are of such a singular, 
intense sort, that it is hard to say which way 
the balance turns." 

" Of what use do you consider this gift ?" 
** Those who possess it become in some 
sort the teachers of their fellow-creatures ; like 
all other gifts it may be used for good or evil,, 
but owing to its nature, it may, when united 
to an active brain, be more dangerous than 
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others. The hard-headed, practical man may 
mislead other men by drawing false conclu- 
sions, but in the end his mistakes must be 
discovered. What can be demonstrated can 
be refuted. N ot so the mystic — the visionary, 
as he is called by many : the truths that he 
wishes to teach only find their echo far down in 
the souls of his disciples ; he Q:^XiXiot prove what 
he preaches. People believe in him, because 
what h e says goes home to them, and strikes 
an answering chord within them, and he is 
therefore a thousand times more to blame 
than any other, when he wilfully perverts 
those truths, and ten thousand times more 
miserable when he has allowed his own eyes 
to be blinded, and is lost in the maze of his 
own revelations." 

" I can hardly follow you. Fancy. You 
are as bad as a German essay." 

" I will not go on, dear. I am afraid some 
of my ideas would surprise and perhaps shock 
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you, unless I had time fully to explain them, 
and you patience to listen to me. I don't 
think you would be shocked then, but very 
likely awfully bored." 

Grace now came in to summon them to 
try their fortunes in the looking-glass, and 
perform the other antics proper to All Hal- 
lows Eve, and the conversation was not 
resumed. 
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